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A THRILLING SAIL THROUGH THE FOG s 


A Meeting in Peter Pan’s Garden 



When this lover of animals walks through Kensington Gardens she always takes some 
nuts for the squirrels. The picture shows her tempting a squirrel to come down from his 
home in a tree near Peter Pan’s statue 


ACORNS FROM THE TREE OF LIBERTY 


ELEPHANT RUNS 
AMOK 

BESIEGED BY A MAD 
GIANT 

Motor-Car Trampled Into 
Fragments 

THE BRAVE MAHOUT 

Those of us who are fond of watching 
the friendly elephants at the Zoo placidly 
eating buns and carrying passengers, 
and like to examine the guileless-lopking 
' wolves on the other side of the bars, may 
find a more thrilling interest in those 
animals by learning what they some¬ 
times do in a state of freedom. 

Only the other day an elephant 
belonging to a menagerie broke loose and, 
entering a warehouse in Essex, ate many 
pounds of jam, pickles, and custard 
powder. That, however, was very mild 
compared with what happened in India 
about the same time. 

As' already told in the C.N., two 
elephants on a wooded hillside not far 
from Jamshedpur fought, on and off, 
the whole afternoon 'and evening and 
far into the night, to the great terror 
of the natives. In the morning one huge 
tusker was found dead, its body scarred 
by many wounds, and its tusks broken, 

Later in the day feeble roars in the 
jungle some ten miles away led to the 
discovery of the second elephant, dying, 
with its rival’s tusks buried in its skull. 

Soothing a Monster 

Something of the same sort of fury 
seems to have provoked a tame elephant 
at Muttra, in the United Provinces, 
where, after a day’s sport, the animal 
seemed suddenly to go mad. It killed a 
native, then, meeting a motor-car, 
charged it, turned it over, and trampled 
it into fragments. 

The sports secretary and his staff took 
refuge on the roof of a bungalow ; and 
there the elephant besieged them, cun¬ 
ningly cutting off their only chance, of 
escape by mounting guard over the 
staircase leading to -the roof. At last, 
after many hours, an intrepid mahout 
approached, and with fair words and 
liberal food soothed the irate monster, 
led him away, and saved the situation. 

Saved by Fire 

Across the world,' in the wilds of 
Ontario, in Canada, at about the same 
time, two men were as seriously im¬ 
perilled by a pack of wolves, which forced 
them to climb a tree and remain there 
for three hours in a freezing temperature. 

The men had no firearms, and their 
position seemed beyond hope till one 
of them had an inspiration. Removing 
his woollen jersey, he set fire to it with a 
match, waved it in the wind till it blazed, 
then dropped it into the midst of the 
pack. The wolves fled in terror, and the 
men lost no time in hastening off. 

- So that is what elephant and wolf in 
the wilds may sometimes choose to do. 
We prefer their Zoo manners. 


W e have all heard of that fine old 
English admiral who went about 
with his pocket full of acorns, poking one 
in the ground whenever lie saw a likely 
vacant spot. 

The other day an American traveller 
was fired with the same zeal, hut his 
method was more romantic. Me was 
discovered poking about on Keston 
Common, in Kent, under one of the 
most historic trees in England—the oak 
under which Wilberforce stood in 178S, 
after he had had a long talk with Pitt. 
Wilberforce had reason 'to lie lost in 
meditation, for he had just “ resolved to 
give notice, on a fit occasion, of his 
intention to bring forward the abolition 
of the Slave Trade.” 

Under this tree the American was 
grubbing for acorns, beneath the fall 
of last year's leaves. A nice little heap 


already stood garnered by his side. 
An Englishman came upon him thus, 
and perhaps looked a shade surprised. 
Our friend from over the water greeted 
him cheerily, passed the time of day, 
and made no pretence about his acorns, 
He did not mind anybody knowing. 

He had been taken witli a great idea, 
a unique notion, he said. He wanted 
a fine store of acorns from tins historic 
tree, and he was going to see if he could 
not raise a grove of oaks across the 
herring pond at Boston, oaks grown 
from acorns dropped by the tree of 
liberty in the Motherland. 

We agree with the American gentle¬ 
man. Yes, sir, it sure would be a 
unique notion, and we wish more 
Englishmen could be seized with a 
desire to plant a few acorns' every year 
for the love of their native land. 


AEROPLANE SCORES 
A GOAL 

A PERILOUS DESCENT 

Surprise for the Players on a 
Football Field 

AIRWOMAN’S PLUCK 

Mrs. S. C. Eliott-Lynn, the famous 
air pilot, has shown us what a plucky 
Englishwoman can do. 

During a flying exhibition at Hereford 
she went up to make a parachute descent. 
Captain Lawson was the pilot. When the 
plane had risen to about 1,500 feet the 
moment came for Mrs. Eliott-Lynn to 
jump. She scrambled out of the fuselage, 
awaiting the word " Go ! ” 

At that moment something went 
wrong with the engine, and the’machine 
began to plane rapidly down.. There 
was the woman, one foot on the wings, 
the other on the body of the aeroplane. 
If she slipped or lost her hold a terrible 
death was inevitable. Down came the 
plane, controlled superbly by Captain 
Lawson, just missed some houses, and 
shot down toward a football field. 

The players ran for their lives, arid 
saw the machine come neatly down on 
their goal line. 

Like a Fly 

Anyone would think that Mrs. Eliott- 
Lynn had had enough of planes and 
parachutes for a time. But she hopped 
off the plane and her first question 
was about the engine, and how soon 
they could go lip again. When she found 
that there could be no more parachuting 
from the plane that day, she went back 
to the exhibition ground, about a quarter 
of a mile away, and got into the plane 
in which she had come to Hereford. 

Up she went, and looped and spun and 
rolled and side-slipped as if nothing had 
happened, as if it were quite usual for a 
woman to cling like a fly to a falling 
aeroplane. . . 

The next day she went up again, 
and this time when the signal came to 
go she climbed out and fell into space. 

The spectators saw the parachute 
open out and the figure come down. 
For sixty-four seconds Mrs. . Eliott- 
Lynn was descending. Then slie landed 
with a bump in a ploughed field 

SILK FROM MUSHROOMS 

As the manufacture of artificial silk 
increases, bigger supplies of wood will 
be wanted, and already the cultivation 
of forests for wood pulp is a big problem. 

It has just been found that some 
large and well developed mushrooms 
grown at Harpenden consist almost 
entirely of pure cellulose, and that they 
dissolve easily in the chemicals used for 
dissolving wood pulp. Mushrooms grow 
with such great rapidity that it has been 
suggested they might be cultivated for 
use as a raw material for artificial silk 
and thus a new branch of agricultural 
work of great importance might be dis¬ 
covered for this country. 
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THE PLANT WIZARD 

CREATOR OF THE 
SPINELESS CACTUS 

Man who Added £100,000,000 
to America’s Wealth 

THE WORLD’S GREAT LOSS 

One of the greatest of Americans has 
just passed away. Luther Burbank, who 
earned the title of the Plant Wizard of 
America, has died at Santa Rosa, Cali¬ 
fornia, at 77, after spending one of the 
busiest lives on record. 

He was the only living man whose 
birthday was kept as a public holiday, 
all the schools in California being 
regularly closed in his honour on his 
birthday each year. It is not surprising 
that the Plant Wizard should have been 
thus honoured, for," according to an 
official statement, he added during his 
lifetime more than ^100,000,000 to the 
wealth of the United States. 

■ Luther Burbank gave up his whole life 
to the work of producing new and more 
useful varieties of plants, and in this he 
was amazingly successful. In fact, in 
his power of selection it was often said 
that he must have possessed a sixth 
sense. De Vries, the famous Dutch 
botanist, declared that he had accom¬ 
plished in his chosen line of life more 
than any other man who ever lived. 

White Blackberries 

The magnitude of Luther Burbank’s 
work may be gathered from the fact that 
at a given time he had as many as 
300,000 distinct varieties of plum under 
test, Co,000 peaches and nectarines, 
5000 walnuts, 5000 chestnuts, 6000 
almonds, 2000 pears, 2000-chcrries, 3000 
apples, 1000 grapes, and nearly 6000 
berries of various kinds. 

He combined the raspberry and 
blackberry into a new fruit having the 
characteristics of both, which he called 
the primus berry. He united the plum 
and the apricot in a new fruit called the 
plumcot; he produced white black¬ 
berries, stoheless plums, walnuts with 
thin shells, blackberries without thorns, 
onions without odour, and disease-proof 
potatoes. His earliest work was in 
connection with the potato. When I10 
was only 26 he had already produced 
ten new varieties of potatoes which 
became famous all over the world. 

Enemy Turned Into a Friend 

But the most wonderful of all his feats 
was the evolution- of the spineless 
cactus. The prickly pear, a fleshy plant 
covered all over with sharp thorns and 
spines, was a pest in the deserts of 
America, and the plant was so dangerous 
that cowboys and other riders had to 
have their stirrups closed in with leather' 
shields so that the thorns could not tear 
their feet. 

The plant was a real enemy of man¬ 
kind. It prevented progress; while 
providing useful food for man and beast 
the spines prevented it being used. But 
Luther Burbank changed all this and 
made of the hostile prickly pear the 
friendly edible cactus—a plant without 
any spines at all which could be grown 
in the desert where no other plants could 
thrive, and enable both man and beast 
to live in those arid regions. 

A Man of Vision 

Luther Burbank was a man of vision ; 
lie could always see enormous possibili¬ 
ties in tlie future, and having seen the 
vision he strove to make it an accom¬ 
plished fact. His activities were spread 
over the entire plant world ; the new 
varieties of beautiful flowers which lie 
produced were almost countless, .and in 
wheat he performed wonders by evolving 
a super-wheat containing 14 per cent of 
gluten. 

Not only the United States but the 
world itself is the poorer for the passing 
of Luther Burbank, and yet it will ever 
be the richer for his having lived and 
worked. Many in England today are the 
happier for Luther Burbank's work 
although they may never have heard of 
him. " Picture on page 7 
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LONDON’S TRAFFIC 
PROBLEM 


INDIA’S NATIVE 
RULERS 


THE SAD CASE OF 
DR. AXHAM 


TRAMS, BUSES, AND 
TAXIS 

Over 21 Million Passengers 
Travel in Four Days 

ROADS FULL OF MOTOR-CARS 

It is hardly surprising that the London 
Traffic Board is finding the problem of 
easing the congestion in the streets more 
and more difficult. 

It lias just been announced that there 
are 110,000 more motor vehicles on 
British roads today than there were 
twelve months ago, apart from those 
holding trade licences, and 40,000 of 
them belong to London. The increase 
the year before was 200,000. The total 
number of motor vehicles licensed is now 
1 , 200 , 000 . 

More than 72,000 of the new vehicles 
are private cars, and it is the knowledge 
of this fact that is making omnibus 
users so restless under the Board’s 
efforts to restrict the number of omni¬ 
buses in London streets. But the 
Government has already hinted that it 
may be necessary to put restrictions on 
private car users too. 

, Trams Nearly Empty 

The Ministry of Transport is trying to 
get people to use the trams more, and, 
of course, it is a great waste to have them 
running nearly empty. Independent 
bus-owners, however, have been defying 
the .Ministry's order that the number 
of buses travelling on the tram routes 
shall be reduced, and people who prefer 
buses to trams are backing them up. 

The Home Secretary’s decision to. 
allow two-seater taxis in London is 
being criticised because the licensing of 
fresh taxis will increase the congestion. 
But if two-seaters were not licensed more 
four-seaters would be, for taxi licensing 
is going oil all the time. . It is not 
expected that more than 500 two-seaters 
will be ready in the next six months. 

Taxis and Jixies 

The new taxis, which have already 
been christened Jixies after the Home 
Secretary, Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
will charge only qd. for the first mile 
and 3d. for each third of a mile after, 
against the shilling for the first mile'and 
3d. for each subsequent quarter mile 
hitherto charged by the old four-seaters ; 
but tlie old taxis may charge at the 
lower rate if they like. 

The owners of the four-seaters are 
very angry at what they cal! the unfair 
competition of the new rates, but the 
two-seaters cost less to run and it is 
considered only fair that the public 
should get the benefit. 

An Amazing Total 

A wonderful idea of what London 
traffic means is given by the statistics 
of holiday travel at Easter, when the 
Underground and its allies carried by 
tube, bus, and trqm in the four days 
from Good Friday to Easter Monday, 
over 21-J- million passengers, equal to 
about half the population of Britain. 

Of course that does not: mean that 
over twenty million different people 
travelled in this way. No doubt many 
people made anything up to twelve 
journeys in the time. When the statis¬ 
ticians say passengers they really mean 
journeys by individuals. Even so it is 
an amazing total. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Darien ' . . . . . Day-re-en 

Komodo ..... Ivo-mo-do 
Mangalore . . . Man-gah-Ior 

Mascagni . . . Mahs-kahn-ye 

Orellana ... O-rel-yah-nah 
Orinoco . . . , . O-re-no-ko 

Yakuts . . „ . Yah-koofs 


Britain Supreme AH Over 
the Dependency 

A QUESTION OF SOVEREIGN 
RIGHTS 

Almost tlie last act of Lord Reading 
before he ceased to be Viceroy of India 
was to explain gently but firmly to the 
.Nizam of Hyderabad that the supremacy 
of the Indian Government extends not 
over. British India alone but over the 
Native States as well. 

It would not do for it to be otherwise, 
for the Government could never be sure 
of maintaining the peace and well-being 
of British India if there were great 
tracts within its borders whose rulers 
were free to do as they pleased as 
sovereign independent princes. 

The British Government, says Lord 
Reading, has no desire to exercise its 
authority without grave reasons, but 
where Imperial interests are concerned, 
or the general welfare of the people of a 
State is seriously affected, the right to 
take action must remain in the hands of 
the Government. 

An Unalterable Bargain 

Not that the Nizam has been doing 
anything calling for intervention : that 
is not how the question has arisen. 
In the time of his predecessor a bargain 
was made by which, for certain con¬ 
siderations, the district of Berar was 
leased to the British Government in 
perpetuity and added to the • Central 
Provinces. Now the present ruler wants 
to revise the bargain and to treat with 
the Government about it as an equal. 

Lord Reading replies that the Govern¬ 
ment, as the Paramount Power, lias 
made its decision against reopening the 
question, and that tlie Nizam must 
submit to that decision. 

It is to be hoped that the position is 
now clearly understood by tlie Indian 
Princes generally. It was only the other 
day that an. Indian Prince whose 
servants had been convicted of a murder 
in British territory abdicated rather than 
admit the right of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment to hold an inquiry into, his con¬ 
nection with the crime. 


NO MORE BEGGING IN 
JERUSALEM 

Britain Ends a Bad Old Custom 

What will Jerusalem be like without 
its beggars ? - . . , : 

All through'her history begging lias 
been a recognised profession among, her 
sons. As in biblical times so ever since 
the halt and the blind and the diseased 
have been taken each morning by their 
friends to their chosen corner and have 
been brought home again at night with 
their earnings—-like the man lame from 
his birth “ whom they laid daily at tlie 
gate of the temple which is called 
Beautiful to ask alms of them that 
entered into the temple.” 

“ But now it lias been decreed that any 
of the fraternity found begging hence¬ 
forth within the precincts of the city 
will be liable to a heavy penalty. The 
order takes a wide sweep, for it pro¬ 
hibits peddling and asking for baksheesh 
and the touting' on the part of shop¬ 
keepers and guides. 

Jerusalem will be.a much pleasanter 
place in which to go sight-seeing than 
of old, and no doubt other means will 
be taken to relieve genuine destitution. 
Other cities we can think of might well 
learn from this example. 


How He Helped to Stop 
Suffering 

A MEETING THAT WILL 
BE TOO LATE 

Dr. Frederick W. Axliam, whose 
name was struck off the Medical Register 
for helping Sir Herbert Barker, lias died 
before liis friends could get liis name 
restored to it. 

Sir Herbert Barker has performed 
some wonderful cures by means of what 
is called manipulative surgery, but he has 
not passed the examinations necessary to 
entitle his name to be put on the. 
Medical Register. For that reason it was 
against tlie rules for any' qualified doctor 
to help him. 

Struck Off the Register 

A little over twenty years ago, 
however. Dr. Axliam decided that the 
work was so important that it was his 
duty to help Sir Herbert by giving 
anaesthetics to liis patients so that they 
might be cured without pain. For this 
he was adjudged by the General Medical 
Council to have been guilty under the 
rules of “ infamous conduct,” and liis 
name was struck off the Register. 

Sir Herbert Barker’s work during and 
after the war was so invaluable that he 
was knighted by. the King. People 
thought that after that it could not 
possibly be infamous for anyone to help 
him, and they tried hard to get the 
decision reversed, but without avail. 

A Distressing Situation 

At last, however, Dr. Axliam retired 
through old age, and last January the 
Royal College.of Physicians decided that 
as liis “ infamous conduct ” had ceased 
it would be right to give him'back the 
diploma thay had taken from him. This 
made it technically possible for the 
General Medical Council to re-enter liis 
name on tlie Register. Unfortunately, 
however, the next meeting of tlie 
Council was not to take place till June, 
and meanwhile Dr. Axliam’s health 
was failing. A strong effort was made to 
get a special meeting, but that was held 
to be impossible. And now he is dead. 

There is wide agreement that the rules 
of the profession will have to be care¬ 
fully reconsidered in order that so dis¬ 
tressing a situation may not arise again. 

THINGS SAID 

You cannot make a musician after the 
age of 14. 'Dr. John E: Borland 

I tremble to think what the roads will be 
like in the future. A Motorist of 22 years 
Go down to the sea, as Demosthenes 
did, and shout at it. 

Judge Cluer to a man who would not speak up 
A small modern house could be spring- 
cleaned by scientific means in 20 minutes. 

Professor G. F. Buvstall 
If performing animals appear at enter¬ 
tainments when I am present I leave at 
once as a protest. Duchess of Portland 
I think a decided upward tendency is 
to be seen in the life of the nation. 
People seem more willing to help each 
other. , Rev. F. B. Meyer 

In these days there are things for the 
old to do, and no one should give up 
before he is absolutely compelled to do 
so. Sir Walter Murton, on his r)o!h birthday 
Having lived well over the proverbial 
three score years and ten, I can compare 
the manners of the past and present, 
and in my view they are infinitely better 
now than they were in tlie nineteenth 
century. Dame Millicent Fazvcelt 
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NATIONAL TREASURES 
FOR SALE 

A Sacrifice to War 

SAD PLIGHT OF A NATION 
IN DEFEAT 

There are few sadder sights caused by 
unemployment than the thinning out 
in the home of household belongings 
that once were a cause of just pride. 
But when want comes cherished posses¬ 
sions must be sold. The heart must be 
hard that can see that slow grief going 
on and remain unmoved. 

Anyone who has watched that process 
of private impoverishment will under¬ 
stand what Hungarian patriots must 
fee! as they see a similar national im¬ 
poverishment in their country. Hungary 
has been made so poor by the war that 
she cannot add to the books in her 
National Museum volumes absolutely 
needed to keep pace with the progress 
of present-day knowledge. 

War’s Ruinous Frenzv 

To meet her need she has adopted a 
device that is practical but very sad.. 
She is selling off by auction any second- 
or third copies slie may have of rare 
and valuable books, so that -with the 
money she may buy others for her present 
needs of the mind. 

She will only, hold single copies for 
use. What she has . held for pride, 
rarity, and increasing value she will let 
go, to be scattered over all the world. 
Thus she is dispersing many books of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
including copies of her ancient 
Chronicles, with first editions of her 
poets, novelists, and patriots whose 
fame is world-wide. She is also thinning 
out her early editions of the Bible. 

Though she is not denuding herself 
completely of these treasures, her heart 
is likely to be long sore over the losses 
extorted from her by her poverty. Is 
this not a striking illustration of how 
the ruinous frenzy of war eats up all 
forms of a nation’s belongings when the 
full account is finally made up ? 

JOHN WESLEY’S HOME 
Famous Chapel’s Battleship 
Masts 

Although a wealthy American gave 
the largest share Methodists all over 
the world have contributed to the ten 
thousand pounds which have been spent 
in restoring the chapel and home of 
John Wesley, which are now open again 
to the public. 

The chapel is in the City Road, oppo¬ 
site the burial ground of Bunhill Fields, 
and the house in which Wesley lived and 
died stands by it. Both are very plain 
in their architecture, but the decora¬ 
tions of the chapel as revealed by the 
removal of grime and paint are sur¬ 
prisingly elaborate. 

But what was perhaps the most 
interesting feature of the construction 
of the chapel has been impossible to 
restore. This is the series of pillars 
which originally stood there and were 
made from the masts of battleships 
presented by George the Third. These 
were replaced some time after Wesley’s 
death by handsome red marble pillars, 
the gift of the Methodists of the British 
Dominions. It was certainly a pleasant 
change for British timber, from warships 
to a chapel. 

Above the altar are alabaster columns, 
which had been covered with successive 
coats of paint. One wonders why. The 
ceiling, too, had been similarly covered, 
and when grime and paint were removed 
cherubs were revealed, surrounded by 
golden rays ; while round the gallery 
is a frieze of doves with olive branches, 
surrounded by serpents. 

The house, which has been kept much 
as Wesley left it by bis pious successors, 
is stocked with relics, including Wesley’s 
quill pen. Here is the room where "he 
died, and behind the chapel is his grave. 


LOOKING DOWN ON ENGLAND 



A climber standing on the loose rock at the top 



Resting on an overhanging rock 


It is just a hundred years since a man named John Atkinson made the first ascent of the 
Pillar Rock In Cumberland, and members of the Fell and Rock Climbing Club have cele¬ 
brated the anniversary by climbing to the top of the great pile of crags, which overlooks 
a wild and desolate valley in the English Lake district. These pictures show the difficulties 
of scaling the almost perpendicular sides of the rock 


WYNKYN DE WORDE 
OF WESTMINSTER 

CAXTON’S RIGHT-HAND 
MAN 

Story Behind a Book that Has 
Just Been Sold 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND 

Another rare old book has just been 
sold by Mr. Sotheby at his famous 
auction rooms, ft is called The Golden 
Legend, and may properly be placed 
among the English Bibles as it contains 
a great part of the Bible literally trans¬ 
lated into English under the guise of the 
lives of Adam, Abraham, Moses, the 
Apostles, and others. 

The book must have been read ex¬ 
tensively by the people, or to the 
people, long before the days of William 
Tyndale, who first translated the New 
Testament into English in 1525. Nu¬ 
merous editions of The Golden Legend 
were printed during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The John Rylands 
Library at Manchester possesses no fewer 
than 14 carl}'editions, printed by various 
European presses between 1474 and 1527, 
and of these six were printed by. the 
Caxton press—the first press in England. 

The Famous Red Pale 

One of these copies was printed during 
Caxton’s lifetime, in 14S3, and the other 
five by Wynkyn de Worde after 
Caxton’s death. The copy just sold 
was printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1512; the only other known copy is in 
the John Rylands Library. 

Wynkyn de Worde came over from 
the Low Countries, possibly Belgium, 
as Caxton’s assistant, and became fore¬ 
man of the famous Red Pale, as the 
first printing house in Westminster was 
called. He was born at Worth, in Alsace, 
and was‘sometimes known as Wynkyn 
de Worth. 

Gradually Wynkyn took over the 
whole mechanical side of book produc¬ 
tion at the Red Pale, leaving Caxton 
free to devote himself to the choice of 
books, their translation and editing. 

The Popular Printer 

After Caxton’s death in 1491 the 
business was thrown into confusion for 
a time, but was handed over to Wynkyn 
de Worde eventually to carry on, 
which he did, printing fine books and 
printing them well to the day of his 
death in 1535. 

Wynkyn printed over 800 books, and 
be is called the popular printer because 
he seldom printed one without a picture. 
He was no scholar, as Caxton was, but 
he made his works as attractive as he 
could by the use of quaint initials, title- 
pages in wood-cut borders, and a plenti¬ 
ful use of illustrations. 

Thus he was really England’s first 
picture-book printer ! So fond was he 
of pictures that even in a school book 
he has a block of a master instructing 
his pupil with the end of a birch! 

In the Street of Ink 

Wynkyn de Worde was also the first 
printer to make general use of a certain 
type which has become famous "as the 
Black Letter, a handsome and well-cut 
Gothic letter which was used for the 
bulk of his books. It is thought this 
letter was cast in Caxton’s office by a 
trained tvpefounder and not by de 
i Worde himself. 

Toward the end of 1500 Wynkyn 
left Westminster and carried his print¬ 
ing office to Fleet Street. He established 
himself on the south side of the Street 
of Ink, near the Conduit and opposite 
Shoe Lane. The object was probably 
to be in closer touch with the book 
trade, most of the leading men, even 
then, having their shops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St. Paul’s. 
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LOST IN THE FOG 

STARVING SEAMEN ON 
THE GOODWINS 

The Little Boat That Sailed 
Out Into the Night 

A THRILLING VOYAGE 

The • Goodwin Sands have another 
hero. He is Robert Farringdon - of 
Faversham, and he will be particularly 
remembered by the crew of .the Zoro 
Aniie, who would have been in a sorry 
plight without him. 

• The Zoro Anne, a Norwegian schooner 
bound from Copenhagen • for Chatham 
with a cargo of cement, ran aground on 
the Goodwins on Easter Sunday night. 
She threw up flares of distress, but they 
.were lost in the fog, and the watchers 
on the Goodwins lightship'saw not the 
faintest gleam. 

No Food Left 

Someone else saw the flares, a Belgian 
motor cargo-boat which was running to 
Faversham the'same night. She made 
for the Zoro Anne and learned that 
the schooner had already been becalmed 
in the North Sea.' All her food had 
gone. The motor-boat promised to do 
what she could and scudded off, reaching 
Faversham three himrs later. 

It was then midnight.' Robert Farring¬ 
don at once said he would run his own 
sailing-boat, the Diana, out to the Zoro 
Anne. He hastily, packed her with 
stores—bread, biscuits, tinned meat, 
fish, and water—and at half-past twelve 
set out on his errand of mercy. The 
Diana, a little fourteen-foot sailing- 
boat, crept out from Faversham and 
made for the open sea. 

Farringdon soon saw' that he was 
going to have his hands full to save him¬ 
self that night, let alone feed The starving 
men out on the Goodwins. In the dense 
night air he heard fog horns on all 
hands and could see nothing. 

An Anxious Time 

The Diana crept on, small as the pro¬ 
verbial cockleshell in the wide Channel 
waters, taking all the air there was in her 
sail; Robert sat astern, the sheet in his 
hand, peering everywhere at once. He 
knew that he was crossing the track of 
Channel steamers, that no look-out 
could spy his tiny boat, and if caught 
he would be swept down like a reed. 

Ghostly vessels loomed up and passed 
by in the fog. One or two came right 
by the little Diana, giving her man an 
. exceedingly anxious time. One all but 
ran him down. He was steering well out 
of the way of another, and suddenly saw 
a huge vessel towering up, her bows 
almost over him. 

He had just time to drop the sail and 
out with his oars and pull the Diana 
clear of danger. 

The hours went by, dawn came, mid¬ 
day passed, the fog cleared and fell 
again, and Farringdon began to wonder 
if ever he would find the Zoro Anne. 
He knew that he was very near her, but 
in the haze could see nothing. Suddenly 
he smiled and shifted his course. He had 
spied the hull of the schooner in a break 
of the fog. A few minutes later he was 
hailing her. 

The Cheerful Voice 

By then it was four o’clock. We can 
imagine the feelings of the five starving 
men on the Zoro Anne when a tiny boat 
appeared under her stern and a cheerful 
English voice rang out, “ I’ve brought 
you some food.” 

Presently the Diana dropped away 
again, watched by grateful eyes ; and 
once more the Channel waters swallowed 
up the tiny craft. 

In all, the journey took a day and a 
night, and Farringdon was glad enough 
to see the white cliffs of Kent again. 
The Zoro Anne was soon off the Good¬ 
wins, and all was well. 


THE NATION’S 
ACCOUNTS 

WHAT THE BUDGET 
MEANS 

Balancing Income and 
Expenditure 

WHY WE HAVE TAXES 

Everybody is talking about the 
Budget which Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to 
bring in next week. 

The Budget is the annual statement 
of .the national accounts, showing what 
was the income and expenditure for 
the year just ended (on March 31), 
and what taxation and expenditure 
are proposed for the year just begun. 

Mr. Churchill will have to begin by 
telling us what we already know, that 
we spent 14 millions more than we 
received last year owing to the 20 
million grant to the coal trade decided 
upon half-way through the year; and 
he will tell us how he proposes to make 
good the deficiency. 

Two Sides of the Account 

Then he will tell us what he and his 
advisers at the Treasury think will be 
our income in the coming year if the 
taxes remain unaltered. (Of course, the 
amount , that a tax will yield varies 
according to the state of trade, and so 
on.) He will review the expected ex¬ 
penditure, showing- why one item must 
be increased and another may be 
decreased. . 

Putting the two sides of the account 
together, he will show either a surplus 
or a deficit for the coming year. If 
there is a prospect of a large enough 
surplus to justify a reduction of taxes 
he will tell us what reductions he pro¬ 
poses, and where. If, on the other 
hand, there is the prospect of a deficit 
he will tell us what additional taxes 
he proposes or what increases he sug¬ 
gests in existing taxes. 

With all this information before it 
the House of Commons will consider 
each of these proposed votes of money 
and taxes. Finally it will pass two Bills, 
one the Finance Bill, embodying all the 
taxes, and the other the Appropriation 
Bill, embodying all the money grants. 
When that has been done the Budget 
will be through, for though the Bills 
have to go to the House of Lords that 
House must not meddle with them, but 
must pass them in the form in which they 
reach it from the Commons. 


CHANGING VICEROYS 
Officials Who Did Not Meet 

India has just been saying good-bye to 
her retiring Viceroy and welcoming his 
successor. Lord Irwin arrived the day 
before Lord Reading sailed, and both 
spent the intervening night in Bombay. 
And yet they did not meet. 

Think how much the outgoing Viceroy 
could have told the incoming Viceroy 
that he must have been eager to know! 
But the custom is that they should not 
meet one another, and the custom was 
carried out. 

So the Gateway of India saw one more 
formal welcome and one more formal 
leave-taking in the gloriously beautiful 
setting of the Good Harbour—which in 
Portuguese is Bom Bay. 

Thanks to the wise and conciliatory 
rule of Ills predecessor. Lord Irwin enters 
upon his term of office in circumstances 
far more favourable than Lord Reading 
did five years ago. India has been con¬ 
vinced of the desire of Britain that she 
shall become responsible for her own 
destiny directly she is able to assume 
control of her affairs. 


RHYL’S FIGHT WITH 
THE SEA 

Disappearing Sand and 
Sandhills 

TOWN MAY BECOME 
AN ISLAND 

- Rhyl is losing her famous sands. The 
sea is turning her flank and may make 
her an island. 

Years ago Mr. Goodall, engineer to 
the Rhyl Council, declared himself 
convinced that the sea bed all along the 
North Wales coast between Great 
Orme’s Head and the mouth of the Dee 
is steadily' sulking. Immense quantities 
of shingle, gravel, sand, and clay have 
been washed away from the shore, and 
at Rhyl, near the pier, three years ago, 
the remains of a forest buried since the 
Pleiocene period and rooted in clay 
made their appearance. 

The famous coast railway used to run 
behind a belt of sandhills. In the 
closing years of the last century the sea 
was advancing against the sandhills on 
the east side of Rhyl at the rate of about 
one foot a y'ear. After the turn of the 
century the rate was increased to ten 
feet. Before the war the sea had begun 
to gain at the rate of thirty' feet a y r ear, 
and the rate today is faster still. 

A golf course among these sandhills 
has lost a green to the sea, which also 
encroaches elsewhere. ' Not long ago a 
high tide flowed right over the links and 
along the drainage ditches behind the 
town into: the estuary' of the River 
Clwycl, which enters the sea on the west 
of Rhyl. This seems to point to the 
possibility' of Rhyd becoming an island 
some day. " 


KILMARNOCK’S GOOD 
UNCLE 

A Fortune for His Old Town 

We hear sometimes of people who 
have a delightful surprise by learning 
that a forgotten uncle who went out to 
the Colonies when they were in short 
frocks has left them a fortune. It never 
happens to us, but we are interested all 
the same. 

The orphans of Kilmarnock in Scot¬ 
land have just had an uncle. He is 
Robert Cunningham, of Waltham, in 
Massachusetts, described as a bakery 
proprietor, who has just died at 
eighty. He has left three-quarters of 
his fortune to the orphans of Kilmar¬ 
nock, his native town, which he left 
fifty years ago. - 

We are not quite sure how much the 
legacy is, but we understand it is very 
large. The Corporation of Kilmarnock 
is sure to invest it wisely, and we like 
to think of scores of fatherless and 
motherless children who can say “I 
had an uncle in America and he has left 
me this new frock and this nice dinner, 
and a lot of books.” 

NELSON HAS NOTICE 
TO QUIT 

Monument to be Removed 

What a sensation it would make if the 
L.C.C. announced that it was going to 
remove the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square to make room for buses ! 

Dublin has also its Nelson Monument, 
erected over a hundred years ago in its 
finest and widest street, and the City 
Council has just decided that it must be 
removed elsewhere. It is the central 
point of the tramway system, and the 
traffic congestion is so great that some¬ 
thing radical has to be done to ease it. 

The Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square is about 162 feet high; the 
Nelson Pillar in Sackville Street is 134 
feet.' The sum of /1500 has been set 
aside for the removal of the pillar and 
its re-crccticn elsewhere. 


THE CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST MEASLES 

A New Treatment from 
Paris 

BEFORE THE HEALTH 
COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE 

Nine people out of ten in the towns 
have measles at some time in their lives, 
and a medical officer ventured the 
opinion the other day that it wms the 
best thing that could happen to a child 
to have measles before the age of five 
years because, as it urns bound to have 
it some time, it was best to get it over. 
A better way would be to find some 
prevention against having it at all,' 

Such prevention is becoming .very 
necessary to the. world because measles 
has become more alarming instead of less 
both on. the continent of Europe and in 
America. Scarlet-fever has been very 
much reduced, so has diphtheria, and so 
has whooping-cough. No one of these 
causes more than half as many' deaths 
as at the beginning of the century. 
But the deaths from measles have only 
fallen ten per cent in the same time. 

In Chicago last year a doctor and his 
wife announced a possible new way of 
preventing it of which much was 
thought, and now another attempt on 
something of the same lines has been 
made by Professor Bernard of -Paris, 
who has reported his methods.and their 
results to the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations. 

A Preventive Remedy 

Briefly described, the attempts to 
provide a preventive remedy for measles 
take the form of serums. Although 
people may have measles more than 
once, an attack usually fills their blood 
with some natural antidote which 
prevents them from having the disease 
again for a long time, if at all. The 
condition of their own blood protects 
them. It is at its strongest as a pro¬ 
tective fluid when they are just getting 
over an attack. 

Professor Bernard prepares a serum 
against measles from the blood of child¬ 
ren or other people recovering from 
measles. In the same %tay a serum to 
prevent lock-jaw, or tetanus, was pre¬ 
pared from horses. It remains to be seen 
whether the successes of the French 
treatment for preventing a bad attack of 
measles from developing by injecting 
serum into the patient can be followed 
up. But if this method does not bear 
out all that is said or hoped of it some 
other treatment may', for everywhere 
attempts are being made to find the 
preventive -remedy'. It is very neces¬ 
sary, especially as town populations, 
where measles is at its worst, increase. 

SAVING ST. PAUL’S 
How the Work is Going On 

The work of saving St. Paul’s 
Cathedral goes steadily on. 

All but. the Nave is barricaded up 
and is closed to worshippers, but the 
work at present is in the crypt. 

This is the grouting of the eight piers 
supporting those which support the 
dome. Even in the short length of pier 
visible in the crypt the work has to be 
done in three tiers. Holes are bored 
with a downward slope all round the 
pier fifteen feet into its heart, and into 
the mouths of these holes tubes are 
inserted, through which the grouting 
mixture of cement and water is forced 
at a pressure of fifty pounds to the 
square inch/ When no _ more will go 
in at that pressure the mixture is left to 
sink in, and then the injection is repeated. 

Before.the grouting could begin each 
of the piers had to .be carefully and 
strongly encased to prevent the stone¬ 
work from being forced out of place..Alto* 

I gether it is a slow and tedious business. 
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FRANCE AND HER TAXES 


HINDU AND MOSLEM 


Agreement at Last 

CAN THE BUDGET BE 
BALANCED? 

At last the French Chamber and 
Senate have agreed upon a Bill imposing 
taxes which are expected to produce 
enough money to balance the Budget. 

Ever since the war the taxes have 
been too small to cover the cost of 
government, and the public debt has 
been mounting higher and higher every 
year. That is why the franc has kept on 
losing value. 

Even now the taxation imposed may 
not bring in enough. It takes thirty 
more francs to equal a pound now than 
it did when the calculation was made of 
the amount of taxation required ; and 
so many queer taxes have been proposed 
and accepted that no one knows what 
they are worth as producers of revenue. 

The new' law requires income-tax 
payers to state their incomes upon 
oath; but unscrupulous people who 
think they will not be found out are not 
likely to be prevented in that way from 
.making false returns. The tax col¬ 
lectors say they can make people pay 
up if Parliament will give them the 
necessary powers. Instead, Parliament 
simply increases the tax, so that the 
honest people who are already paying 
will have to pay more, while the dis¬ 
honest people will dodge both the new 
taxation and the old. 

The Minister of Finance claims that 
the Budget is the first since the war in 
which all the Government’s annual ex¬ 
penditure is properly covered by revenue 
and he anticipates a substantial surplus. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 


LONDON 

Hours of sun . . 101 
Total rainfall 0-19 ins. 
Wet days ... 5 

Dry days ... 26 

Warmest day . 6th 
Coldest day . -. 22 nd 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . o - 9S ins. 
Dublin . . 0-90 ins. 
Tynemouth 0-98 ins. 
Holyhead . 0'47 ins. 
Gorleston . 0'23 ins. 
Falmouth . 0'90 ins. 


Unhappy Feuds That Hinder 
India’s Progress 

The most serious religious riots that 
India has seen for a long time have 
lately taken place in Calcutta. Over 
five hundred people have been injured, 
fifts’ of them seriously, and twenty-five 
people have been lulled. 

The trouble began' with a Hindu 
procession marching to music outside a 
Mohammedan mosque. Riots are often 
caused, on the other hand, by Mohamme¬ 
dans killing cows. Cows are sacred to 
the Hindus' and music is forbidden to 
the Mohammedans in their worship, and 
so these acts are resented on one side 
and the other. 

In the midst of these unhappy feuds 
it is the lot of the British Government 
in India to keep order, between the two 
religions, and while they continue it is 
difficult to see how the Indians could 
get on without us. In the early days 
of the Swaraj movement the two sides 
patched up a sort of peace in order to 
combine against us. But the peace has 
broken down, and many ardent Home 
Rulers sadly recognise that til! it can 
be firmly restored it is hopeless to 
think of asking for independence 

PETER PUCK’S COUSIN 
Questions Everyone is Asking 

All C.N. readers know and love Peter 
Puck, the boy who is always wanting to 
know things. Well, Peter'lias a cousin, 
Peter Simple, who is really very much 
cleverer than his name suggests ; and 
whereas Peter Puck is always asking- 
questions it is Pqter Simple’s joy in life 
to answer just the kind of questions 
that people are always asking, 

Peter Puck invites you to meet his 
cousin Peter Simple in this week's 
Children's Pictorial. You will find him 
on page eleven, wliere he is solving 
many problems such as Can we see 
everything ? and Where does music 
come from ? 


MUSSOLINI’S NARROW 
ESCAPE ' 

A Risk that All Rulers Run 

Signor Mussolini, the Fascist Prime 
Minister of Italy, has just been shot 
through the nose by an Irish woman 
who was insane. 

Only last autumn a similar attempt 
was made by an Italian, and there was 
at least one other attempt belore that. 
Assassination is a risk which almost all 
rulers have to lace. Of course, political 
hatred is sometimes the cause, but much 
more often it is due to the morbid folly 
of weak-minded people who have no 
particular object in what they do. This 
happened many times, for instance, to 
Queen Victoria. 

Signor Mussolini made light of the 
affair, and insisted on proceeding with 
his visit to Italy’s possessions in North 
Africa, according to plan. Yet had the 
direction of the bullet been the smallest 
fraction to one side of its actual course it 
must have killed him. 

The poor creature who fired the shot 
is a daughter of a former Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. Her friends knew she was 
liable to attacks of insanity, but say 
that they were unable to have her put 
under restraint as the law r of Italy, where 
she lived, only allows that to be done 
when insanity is permanent. 

BRITTANY LOSES A 
FRIEND 

A Breton of the Bretons 

Brittany is in mourning. She has lost 
one of the most famous of her sons, 
M. Anatole le Braz, the distinguished 
scholar and author who devoted his 
whole life to the study and interpreta¬ 
tion of his native province. 

There was not a village in Brittany 
that he had not visited, not a Calvary 
with which he was not familiar, not a 
tradition of the land that hedid not know. 

He put the fruits of his knowledge 
into a number of beautiful books. 
Behind every line he wrote lay a world 
of observation and verified facts. 


NORTHWARD HO! 
Amundsen’s Polar Airship 
Comes to England 

A THRILLING SIGHT IN 
THE AIR 

England has just had a glimpse of one 
of the strangest craft that has ever set 
out on a voyage of great adventure. 

It would have amazed the dis¬ 
coverers of olden times to have seen the 
Norge, the immense but frail-looking 
ship of the air in which Captain Amund¬ 
sen is to try to soar above the North 
Pole. Built in Italy, she ilew 1.400 miles 
from Rome to Pulham aerodrome in 
Norfolk, to rest for a week before setting 
out again for the North. 

The great crowd which had gathered 
to welcome her saw a thrilling sight 
when she appeared. Abnormal weather 
conditions made landing a difficult and 
hazardous business, so that she had to 
circle for two and a half hours before the 
crews on the ground were able to get her 
under control. 

Once, managing to sink low, she 
trailed her ropes within reach of the 
men, who seized them and apparently 
had her securely held. Then, when she 
was only fifty feet up, it was seen that 
she was coming down too fast, and 
water ballast was released. Up shot the 
Norge again, rising in a few seconds to 
1000 feet. The men on the ropes held on 
to the last minute, some of them being 
swung into the air. 

Half an hour later, however, one of her 
trailing ropes was seized and then 
firmly secured. 

. The Norge—which is the Norwegian 
name for Norway, of course—is like a 
great shining fish shaped like a fat cigar. 
Captain Amundsen will join her crew 
in Norway, and from there she will go 
to Leningrad and then to Svalbard, the 
new Spitsbergen, where men have been 
busy all through the Arctic winter build¬ 
ing for her a safe home from which to 
start her flight. 

A great adventure is beginning, and 
for weeks to come the eyes of the world 
will bo turned to the North. 
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Passing the Ball 

JV/Tany years have passed since 
iV1 an English mother, after 
watching a game of Rugby foot¬ 
ball in a park, exclaimed, “ I’m 
sure I shall never let a son of 
mine play football! ” She lived 
to see her son captain of the 
English team. 

He was every inch a sports¬ 
man. He loved Rugby because 
combination was its vital feature. 
He preferred success in com¬ 
bination with others to success 
gained by his own efforts. Lovers 
of the game, it is said, came to 
feel that there was no more 
thrilling sight on any. Rugby 
ground than a clever run by 
Ronald Poulton, finished off by 
an unselfish pass and a col¬ 
league’s score ! He would dash 
almost the whole length of the 
ground and at the last moment 
he would pass, to give another 
the honour of scoring. 

Passing the ball is one of the 
most difficult lessons, to learn. 
Lately the writer watched a 
school football match in which 
the players were all youngsters, 
just begnning. One of their 
greatest difficulties was to pass 
the ball. Once a boy got the ball 
it seemed to mesmerise him, and 
many a chance was missed 
through the eagerness of each 
boy to win glory for himself. . 

It is not a fault found 6nly in 
beginners. It shows its face in 
many a grown-up team. Many a 
game is lost because some man 
refuses to pass, or keeps the ball 
so long that when he does pass 
it is already a forlorn hope. 

Passing the ball does not seem 
to come naturally. It comes 
through long training and dis¬ 
cipline of the spirit. Mr. Basil 
Mathews has told us of a very 
unusual game he watched in 
Beyrout. The captain was a 
Negro from Egypt. The backs 
were a Turk and an Armenian, 
and the team had in it a Greek, 
a Copt, and an Arab, and the 
trainer was an Irishman. They 
represented four continents, and 
the trainer said the difficulty was 
to teach them team play. But 
once he had taught them to 
pass the ball he felt he had won. 
The Armenian passed to the 
Turk (his father had been mas¬ 
sacred by Turks), the Turk passed 
to the Greek, the Greek passed 
to the Negro, who scored. 

_ The football ground is teaching 
them all a great lesson, for the 
lesson of passing the ball is badly 
needed in the game of life. 

Even in each nation how little 
real team work there is between 
one section and another! In 
time of war we come to something 
like cooperation, but what hap¬ 
pens with the signing of peace ? 
-Is not the trouble in industry 
at home, as well as in politics 
abroad, that men and nations 
will not pass the ball ? 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Closed Doors of a Great 
Museum 

Y^iiy is it that the public does not 
visit the Record Office ? asks the 
Keeper of this interesting museum. 

We think we can tell him. It is 
because the doors of the Record Office 
are usually closed to the public, 
being open for only two hours in the 
twenty-four. 

We ourselves have been three times 
to try to see this wonderful place, and 
have always found the doors shut. 
We are tired of being turned away. 
Apparently the question should be: 
Why is the public not invited to the 
Record Office ? 

© 

The Hero on a Steeple 
ypno does not thrill at a story of 
endurance ? Here is a true tale 
which makes good reading. 

Two steeplejacks, named Lewis and 
Jenkins, were employed to repair a 
weather vane i8o feet from the ground. 
They climbed and made a platform 
as high as they could, but found that 
it would be necessary for one man to 
stand on the other’s shoulders in order 
to reach the vane. So Lewis mounted 
the living ladder of Jenkins’s body, 
and, steadied by his. mate’s arms, 
poured molten lead into the vane’s 
socket. That done they descended. 

When they stood on firm ground 
Lewis saw that Jenkins’s arms were 
circled by terrible scars like bracelets 
of fire. Only then did he know that 
the wind had blown a shower of molten 
lead over his mate’s arms. If Jenkins 
had. started or uttered a cry which 
made Lewis start Lewis would almost 
certainly have been hurled to the 
ground. But Jenkins had borne his 
anguish without flinching. 

© 

From Sea to Sea 

It is a pleasure to have this interesting note 
from the Vicar of Pevensey. 

The answer you give to the question 
why Canada is called a Dominion 
is no doubt right as far as it goes, but 
I am sure you will be-interested to 
read this note on the origin of the 
word Dominion which appears in a 
book of Sketches in Western Canada : 

In the early days of the settlement 
the Council was in Session, arranging 
for the confederacy of the several 
provinces. A decision had to be taken 
as to the name which should be 
chosen for the new country. One of 
the members rose and said : 

We are talking of a name for this Con¬ 
federacy. It is to spread from sea to sea 
and practically from the St. Lawrence to the 
North Pole. . I have thought of a name. In 
the Morning Psalms of today I came upon this 
verse : His dominion shall be -also from the one 
sea to the other: and from the flood unto the 
■world’s end. Let us adopt that title and tmst 
that this vast area may be His Dominion. 

His proposal was carried unani¬ 
mously by the Council, 

'■© 

Never prefer a great good intention 
to a little good action. 


A Point About Mussolini 

Picked up in Italy 

Italians in general, it is said, are 
not much inclined to listen. Musso¬ 
lini is an exception. He is said to be 
always listening. Much of his culture 
has been gained by listening 1 to people 
in all parts of the country. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'J'iie superior half of the population are 
not, it seems, holding their own. 
They employ others to hold it for them. 
El 

J)ean Inge thinks the English are not 
good shopkeepers. On the contrary, 
their shops have to keep them. 

Q 

J^eading newspapers is said to be a bad 
habit. In the case of the C.N., how¬ 
ever, it is a bad habit not to read it. 

a 

“ JToday’s interesting letters,” says 
a big heading in one of the 

The 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

If firemen darn 
their hose 


newspapers, 
other letters are 
on another page. 

a 

A traveller back 
from Africa 
says he saw ants an 
inch long. lie spoke 
of them at length. 

El 

\c cording to a 
peer, all good 
men are bad sailors. 
But all had sailors 
are not good men. 

- a ’ 

French court 
has decided 
that a dog has no 
right to bite a tax- 

_collector. The next 

idea seems to be that the collector has 
the right to collect the taxes. 

0 

]\£an realises his insignificance, they 
say, when he contemplates the 
stars. Charlie Chaplin and Harry Lauder 
will be pleased to hear this. 

0 

Ax M.P. is asking for some new tea¬ 
cups in the House of Commons. 
We thought they broke nothing- there 
but their pledges. 

© 

Pride 

By Simple Simon 

Pride never progresses, says a well- 
known speaker; nothing can be 
made of a conceited jnan. 

It is good to be satisfied, but not to 
be self-satisfied, and the only way to 
feel satisfied is to do things well and 
to go on hoping you may be able to 
do them better. 

To make real progress you must 
think less of yourself than of what you 
are doing, take pride in nothing but 
that, and, instead of being proud of 
yourself, leave others to be proud 
of you. 

© 

Dr. PuseyY Prayer 

Lord, keep me ever near to Thee. 
Let nothing separate me from Thee, 
let nothing keep me back from Thee. 
If I fall bring me back quickly to 
Thee, and make me hope in Thee, trust 
in Thee, and love Thee everlastingly. 


For Bedtime 

By Our Country Girl 

’VY/'hen all the streets are s|till 
vv and bare, 

And stars burn lonely overhe u 

When men have houses eve - 
where, . 

Then blessed is he who ea 
his bed. 

The idler’s couch is soft as 
With silks and velvets 
spread— 

The idler wakes and tosses thep 
Sleep will not bless the 
earned bed. 


it 


guT he who by one candle’s gl ire 
Sits writing'verse that brings 
no bread 
Shall dream of fame and answered 


prayer, 

And soft shall seem his attic b 


d, 

■y- 

ns 


t ir > 

is 


e: 
un- 


:d. 


And she who climbs the cott; ge 
stair 

With drowsy eyes and linjibs 
of lead, 

The mother, worn with selfl]ess 
care, 

Finds heavenly quiet in her b 

The Fates are just, old son: 
declare, 

Ye reap your sowing, Jesus sc id. 

Let those who doubt of it bewa 

The proof shall find them 
their bed. 


A Story from an Old Pap er 

\Y 7 e were looking the other day at 
an old illustrated newspa oer 
printed in 1846, with pen and ink 
drawings of ladies with crinolii es, 
when our eye fell on a paragraph ab rat 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

Forget 1846 a moment and re¬ 
member 1752. The sexton of St. 
Mary Redcliffe had a grandson bran 
to-him in that year whom the world 
remembers as " the marvellous hoy 
Thomas Chatterton.” After seme 
years in a bluecoat school he was 
apprenticed to an attorney. He was 
a drudge by day and the footmin’s 
bedfellow by night, yet he managed to 
write amazing poems. Thinking no 
one would read them for their own 
merits, he pretended that he had 
found them in an old muniment ch :st, 
and that they were centuries old 
A Monument Removed 

They made a stir, but the deceit jvas 
soon found out and, covered in she me 
and faced with starvation, the wretqicd 
youth took poison in his garret. 

Years passed, and apparently sdme 
Bristol people were ashamed to th nk 
that in all the city there had been no 
one to recognise the boy’s great gifts, 
to befriend him, steady him, and 1 elp 
his genius to a healthful flowering. 
They, raised a monument to him in 
Redcliffe Churchyard. 

Now come back to our newspaper 
of 1846. This paper tells us that 
in that year the vicar'of the parish 
had the monument removed because 
he thought Chatterton’s crimes made 
any memorial to him a blot on the 
burial-ground ! 

Perhaps- the vicar had not heard 
the parable of the Prodigal Son 


d. 

g5 
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THE GILDED LAND 


Making Hard Work Easier 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN 
PANAMA 

A Gold Area Bigger Than the 
Rand 

RICHES THE OLD SPANIARDS 
COULD NOT FIND 

From the days when. Columbus first 
set foot in America, and found the 
natives wearing gold ornaments as if 
they were glass beads, it lias been 
believed that somewdiere in the moun¬ 
tains of the Panama isthmus is gold in 
enormous quantities. And now a body 
of British capitalists, with Sir Alfred 
Mond at their head and supported by 
American and French financiers, believe 
that they have found the place. 

An ■ expedition led by a British 
engineer, Mr. J. J. Calderwood, has 
spent two years exploring the pathless 
wilderness of the mountain forests where 
none but the aborigines have ever trod 
before, save when stout Balboa and his 
men first stared out at the Pacific. 

Old Indian Workings 

The new company has obtained a con¬ 
cession from the Government of Panama 
covering nearly five thousand square 
miles, an area bigger than the Rand in 
South Africa. After ten years of ex¬ 
ploration the company is to be allowed 
. to keep whatever parts of this vast 
territory they may find to contain gold 
in paying quantities. For all gold they 
may take put of the country they are 
to pay a royalty of two per cent. 

Mr. Calderwood and his friends de¬ 
clare that they saw great reefs of gold- 
bearing rock stretching out to - the 
horizon. They saw gold on the surface, 
and the remains of old Indian workings 
with stamper batteries of wood. And 
the)’ found rocks that were rich not only 
in gold, but in- silver, in copper, and in 
tin and zinc. 

The New El Dorado 

There will have to be much more 
iletailed examination and exploration 
beRne the real worth of the find can be 
known, but shrewd and experienced 
men are optimistic about it. “I believe 
it is El Dorado,” says Sir Alfred Mond. 
El Dorado, or The Gilded Land, was tlie 
name given by Pizarro’s lieutenant, 
Orellana, to the land between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon on account 
of the immense wealth he declared he had 
seen in its capital, Manoa. 

That wealth never materialised. 
Neither did that promised by the poor 
deluded Scot William Paterson, who 
hoped to establish in the Isthmus of 
Darien (as Panama was then called) an 
emporium through which the commerce 
of .the Eastern and Western Worlds 
should flow. The shade of the ill-starred 
Raleigh, too, points a warning finger 
at the disaster that overtook his own 
gold-seeking adventures in the same 
quarter of the globe. 

Controlling the Output 

But the men behind this new Panama 
Corporation, with its two million pounds 
capital, are of a different stamp, and 
part at least of their high hopes seems 
likely enough to materialise. 

It is perhaps just as well that this new 
gold supply (if it prove to be that) 
is in the hands of shrewd bi.siness men, 
for a sudden flooding of the market 
would have serious effects; when gold 
is cheapjprices, which are measured in 
gold, are high 

It is a good thing, too, that Britain 
is to have a large share in the gold get¬ 
ting, for. Britain is short of gold, and 
■when gold is scarce money is short, and 
it is difficult to finance new enterprises. 


Come of the hardest work in the world 
is done by men who have to work in 
very high temperatures. 

The heat is exhausting, and the men 
cannot work in it for long ; sometimes 
continuous working in it brings on 
certain diseases and ailments. 

A device is now being experimented 
with at Birmingham University for 
which such men will be truly thankful, 
for it may eliminate much of the danger 
and discomfort of their occupations. 
The mm will have a cooling draught of 
air blowing around their bodies while 
they work. 

The device has a light perforated tube 
which is wound round the waist under 


the clothing. . It can be used wherever 
compressed air is available. To it is 
attached an injector, which, worked, by 
compressed air, will draw in about 
fifty cubic feet of air a minute and send 
it blowing round the wearer’s body to 
keep him cool. 

A doctor has been noting the effects of 
this device by keeping records of the 
heart-beats of a man wearing it while 
working in a great heat. The beats 
were transmitted through a stethoscope 
to a microphone and the microphone 
was connected to a four-valve radio 
amplifier which worked a syphon re¬ 
corder, an instrument similar to that 
used for recording Morse. 


THE PLANT WIZARD TAMES AN ENEMY 



Luther Burbank, known as the Plant Wizard of America, showing the first specimens of 
his wonderful spineless cactus to a party of friends in California. See page 2 


VITAMINS IN ORANGE PEEL 


A n orange a day has been recom¬ 
mended to keep influenza away ; 
but it has been reserved for some Cam¬ 
bridge biologists to show that even 
confirmed orange-eaters throw the most 
valuable part of the fruit away. The 
peel contains a vitamin. 

What vitamins are, and what they 
do and how they do it, not even the 
biologists quite know ; but of this they 
are certain, that we are all very badly off 
without them. Most often we cat or 
drink them without knowing it, for they 
appear in the most unsuspected places, 
in the husk of -wheat or rice, in butter, 
in cod-liver oil, and now, as we learn, in 
orange peel. 

If by some unguarded omission we do 
not eat them then our bodies are so 
starved that we may become stricken by 
rickets, or scurvy, or, if we are living in 
Asia, by beri-beri. There was some 
scurvy during the war on ships. It was 


cured or prevented by plenty cf lemons. 
What makes the orange-peel vitamin 
so interesting is not that it should be 
found there, but the reasons why it 
came there. The Cambridge experi¬ 
menter Dr. Willimot declares that in the 
peel is a network system as of veins and 
arteries which traps the vitamins made, 
by the Sun’s rays and conveys them to 
the juice of the orange inside. The peel 
of lemon, of grape-fruit, and of lime 
does the same thing, and all these peels 
arc cupboards of bottled sunlight. 

So in the end w r e come to the Sun as 
the universal provider of vitamins. The 
same thing was found to be true of the 
vitamins in cod-liver oil, which pre¬ 
vents rickets. Enough sunlight was 
nearly as good as cod-liver oil. But mean¬ 
while prudent mothers will give cod- 
liver oil where it is wanted, and perhaps 
seme wise manufacturer will turn orange 
peel to good account. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
THE LEAGUE 

THE PROBLEM OF VILNA 
Polish Raiders Defy the Law 

LITHUANIA’S PROTEST 

The Council of the League of Nations 
has received a very uncomfortable 
challenge from the little Baltic State of 
Lithuania. 

Lithuania wants to know why when 
she charges Poland with a military raid 
over her borders the matter is to be 
treated differently from the similar 
charge which Bulgaria made last year 
against Greece. 

It will be remembered that imme¬ 
diately on receiving Bulgaria’s appeal 
M. Briand, then Acting President, called 
a special meeting of the Council, at 
which the armies of both Powers were 
ordered to return to their former posi¬ 
tions, and military agents were sent to 
see that they did so, pending a decision 
as to who had been guilty of aggression 
and .what reparation should be made.' 

Promises Broken 

Before the last meeting of the Council, 
when Signor Scialoja was Acting Presi¬ 
dent, Lithuania reported that Polish 
frontier guards had entered her terri¬ 
tory and taken prisoners, and she asked 
the Council to intervene. Signor Scia¬ 
loja did hot call a Council meeting, but 
secured promises from both sides that 
they would return to their original 
positions and that all prisoners would be 
set free. 

When the Council met, however, 
Lithuania complained that Poland had 
not withdrawn nor released her pri¬ 
soners, and she asked that a Commission 
should be sent to do as had been done 
in the case of the Greek invasion. 

Inaction of the League 

But Viscount Isliii, who had now 
become President, thought this was not 
necessary, being satisfied with renewed 
Polish assurances and the later an¬ 
nouncement by Poland that the pri¬ 
soners had been released. Lithuania 
admitted that the prisoners had bear 
released, but complained that the 
Polish forces had not yet been with¬ 
drawn from Lithuanian territory. 

And-now the Secretary-General of the 
League has received a note from the 
Lithuanian Government complaining, 
bitterly of the inaction of the Council, 
and asking that a Commission should be 
sent down not only to investigate the 
frontier incident but to fix the actual 
boundaries between the countries. 

What makes the inaction of the 
Council particularly unfortunate is the 
fact that in an earlier quarrel the - 
Council allowed its ruling to be openly 
defied by Poland, 

Dispute Over a City 

In 1920 Poland accepted a frontier 
which gave the important city of Vihia 
to Lithuania, but a Polish general 
declared himself a rebel and seized and 
occupied Vilna. Though the Polish 
Government disavowed him Vilna re¬ 
mains in Polish hands to this day, and 
the rebel general is Minister for War in 
the present Polish Government. Not 
only so, but when the Polish President 
at the time. General Pilsudski, ended 
his term of office he openly announced 
that it was by his written' instructions 
as President that the general had 
declared himself a rebel and had also, 
occupied Vilna ! 

The League Council cannot surely 
afford to admit that it has one law for 
Greece and another law for Poland,’ 
That would shatter its authority. 
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PROMOTION IN 

THE ARMY 

Merit to Count in Future 

THE BAD OLD DAYS WHEN 
RANK WAS BOUGHT 

The Navy and the Air Force have 
both been in the limelight lately, and 
we have heard very little of the Army, 
so that what the Minister for War had 
to tell us the other day was all the more 
interesting. 

He had a curious announcement to 
make about the promotion of officers. 
Promotion above the rank of major, he 
said, would now be by rigid selection, in¬ 
creasing in severity as higher ranks 
were reached. No doubt everyone will 
approve of that, for the higher the com¬ 
mand the graver becomes the responsi¬ 
bility. But it is a little startling to 
think that through the war and ever 
since men should have been promoted 
lor other reasons than merit. 

What other reason can there be for 
promotion? Length of service, appar¬ 
ently ; and length of service is still to be 
the chief consideration, it would seem, 
in promoting lieutenants and captains. 

Commissions for Sale 

Even so it is better than the old plan of 
promotion by purchase which Mr. Glad¬ 
stone abolished. /450 for a cornetcy or 
ensigney, .^700 for a lieutenantcy, /1800 
for a captaincy, £3200 for the rank of 
major, and ^4500 for a lieutenant- 
colonelcy were the prices charged, each 
man promoted paying the difference in 
price, between the old rank and the new 
to the man to whose post he was suc¬ 
ceeding ! When .this miserable system 
was abolished Queen Victoria thought 
it would be the ruin of the Army ! - 

The War Minister tells us that the 
number of fit candidates for the Army 
was last year greater than the number 
required/even though out of the 89,000 
who applied 52,000 were rejected for 
not coming up to the standard of physical 
and mental fitness. That is a very high 
proportion, 58 per cent; but, of course, 
the standard is much higher now than 
during the war. 

It is clear that the days of the horse in 
the Army are numbered, but the War 
Office has not vet made up its mind to 
abolish the cavalry. It thinks that in 
some kinds of warfare it may still be use¬ 
ful. It is agreed that horses cannot be 
used side by side with mechanical trac¬ 
tion without hampering the movements 
of the whole, but the War Office is not 
yet satisfied that it has 1 got the right 
machine to take their place. 

AUSTRIA’S UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 

Where Shall the Cenotaph Be ? 

An interesting argument is going on 
in Vienna concerning the site of the 
cenotaph to be erected in memory of 
Austria ! s unknown soldier. 

A position unique m Europe had been 
chosen, the summit of the highest 
mountain in the Tirolese Alps, the 
Grossglockner, and engineers had been 
busy discussing the actual spot where 
the memorial could , most easily be 
erected when suddenly Vienna objected. 

Vienna feels that the cenotaph to 
Austria’s unknown soldier should be 
erected in the Austrian capital. The 
friends of the Tirol feel that a much 
grander monument could be erected 
on the mountain top, and that people 
should be willing to undergo a little 
physical fatigue in order to pay honour 
to the men who fell for Austria in the war. 

It takes ten hours to climb the 
Grossglockner from the valley, and 
that is perhaps rather a long walk to 
take to the Austrian cenotaph On 
the other hand, there is no denying that 
the people who make the. ascent will 
be all the better for their tramp in one 
of the loveliest parts of Europe. 


ANOTHER CHANCE 
FOR A GREAT IDEA 

Rotor Ship Sails Again 

TRADE WIND VOYAGE TO 
NEW YORK 

\ 

It turns out very happily that the 
idea of the rotor ship has not been 
finally abandoned after all. TheBuckau, 
rechristened the Baden-Baden, is off on 
a voyage across the Atlantic, and a big 
sister is already being built. 

The company which built and owned 
the Buckau has failed, and at first 
the whole idea seemed in danger of 
being abandoned. The Buckau, how¬ 
ever, is now the property of Herr Anton 
Flettner, her inventor, and lie is very 
far from acknowledging failure. 

The Baden-Baden, refitted and re¬ 
painted, is sailing for New York from 
Kiel, calling at Hamburg, and is pro¬ 
ceeding by the old sailing - ship route, 
via the Azores or Madeira, so as to get 
the benefit of the trade winds. 

A new rotor ship now building at 
Hamburg is of 3000 tons burden and 
carries three rotor towers of twelve feet 
diameter and eighty feet high from the 
sea line, against the Baden-Baden’s two 
of fifty feet, nine feet across. Her 
auxiliary Diesel engines will, drive her 
screw at 1000 horse-power on emergency, 
and her rotors are expected to develop 
twice that power. 

There is an idea that the rotors are 
made to revolve by wind-power, but 
that is not so. They revolve by motor- 
power to help them to catch the wind. 
The wind simply drives them from 
behind as it drives sails, and also draws 
them from in front. 


TURN ON THE HOT 
WATER 

And Clean Air for All 

Cold water, says the old rhyme, is 
the best of things that man to man can 
bring ; but there is an invention in 
Berlin that will bring him nearer to 
the blessed day when he will be able to 
turn on hot water from the main. 

It will be supplied from the local 
electricity works, which, as in Berlin, 
will collect the exhaust steam after it 
has done its duty in turning the turbines 
which work up the electric current, and 
then distribute it in insulated pipes to 
public buildings and private houses. 

Some of the heat will be lost on the 
way, but as it starts on its journey at a 
temperature 100 degrees above the 
boiling-point of water it will arrive hot 
enough. If steam heat can be supplied 
in this way hot water will follow. 

Hot water, cheap and plentiful, is 
one of the greatest blessings that can be 
brought to towns, and to the poorer 
people in them. There would be far 
less dirt and far less disease if poor people 
did not have to boil a kettle every time 
they wanted hot water to clean their 
rooms, their clothes, and themselves. 

While waiting for this hot water 
system the steam heat system of dis¬ 
tribution from a central station will 
work another reform. It will reduce the 
amount of coal that is burned for heating. 
It-will help to abolish the wasteful open 
fire, and in so doing will clear the air 
of towns from much of its smoke. 


REMARKABLE THING 
DONE IN THE ABBEY 

How a Gramophone Record 
was Made 

A remarkable gramophone record 
has been made in Westminster Abbey. 

It was a record of the singing of the 
massed choirs of the Abbey, and was 
made by a new electrical method. The 
microphone was placed in the Abbey 
itself, and this was connected by a 
telephone line to the recording instru¬ 
ment in a studio some distance away. 


THE QUEEN’S 
BIOGRAPHER 

FACTORY GIRL BECOMES 
AN AUTHOR 

A Work Inspired by Mary 
MacArthur. 

PLUCK AND PERSEVERANCE 

When the Great War broke out there 
was working in a collar factory in 
South-East London a’ little girl of 
fourteen called Kathleen Woodward.' 

It happened that she came into con¬ 
tact with that brave and splendid 
woman Mary MacArthur. Mary thought 
“ Here is someone 
who ought not to be 
in a factory,” and 
she found means of 
withdrawing the girl 
from that kind of 
work. 

A new and mar¬ 
vellous life opened 
up before the young 
girl. For the next ten 
years . she passed 
through many 
phases of work and 
experience. She visited South Africa, 
working her way there as a stewardess, 
tried to sell sewing machines and photo¬ 
graphs, and was a qoarter-master- 
sergeant in the W.A.A.ts. 

The hour came when the one-time 
factory girl was appointed private 
secretary to the editor of a London daily 
newspaper. 

But a good private secretary is born 
and not made. Kathleen failed utterly. 
“ The world’s worst secretary,” said the 
editor afterward. But in the meantime, 
finding that she was gifted in other 
ways, he had arranged for her to be 
transferred to the editorial side of the 
house. Miss Woodward did a consider¬ 
able amount of journalism and became a 
writer of merit. 

A Great Inspiration 

One day last year she saw Queen Mary 
when she was visiting the City, and she 
remembered many things told her- by 
Mary MacArthur, between whom and 
Queen Mary during the war an interest¬ 
ing friendship had arisen. Kathleen had 
heard Mary MacArthur say, “ If only I 
could reveal to the Labour Party Queen 
Mary as 1 know her ! ” 

A great' inspiration came to Miss 
Woodward then. Why should not a Life 
of the Queen be written—a story of her 
childhood and girlhood, the work she 
does, hpr many interests and activities ? 

The Queen gave her consent, and 
Miss Woodward set about collecting 
material for her book. She has spared no 
pains in gathering together from all 
possible sources any information that is 
available, and she has told of the story 
of the Queen Mary MacArthur loved. 

The book will presently be published, 
and more than one woman will say 
“ I wish Alary MacArthur had lived to 
read this! ” 

THE BIRD ON THE 
; FISHERMAN’S ROD 
An Experience in Russia 

A correspondent in Mexico sends us this 
note concerning a remarkable fishing story we 
printed not long ago. 

1 read in the C.N. about a kingfisher 
perching on an angler’s rod, and I am 
certain this is true. 

When in Russia in 191O, I was fishing 
on the banks of the river Samarka, a 
tributary of the Volga. I stood, rod in 
hand, perfectly still, the time being 
about two in the afternoon of a July 
day. A kingfisher, sparkling like a jewel, 
perched on the end of my rod and sat 
there for at least half a minute, until I 
gave the rod a shake, when he flew off. 

I did not think anything of the 
matter at the time as these birds are not 
very shj' out there. 


THE LOSS OF THE 
HAMPSHIRE 

TRUE STORY OF 
KITCHENER’S JOURNEY 

How the Route was Kept a 
Secret 

A FOOLISH RUMOUR LAID 
TO REST 

We' can all remember the foolish 
stories that were told about Lord 
Kitchener’s death. 

It used to be said that he was not 
really drowned in the Hampshire but 
was still alive in Germany. That was 
shown to be impossible. Then it was 
said that he was done to death by 
British treachery. The Germans, it was 
suggested/were told by someone in the 
Navy which way the warship Hamp¬ 
shire was going to sail, so that they 
were able to lay mines in her course. 
Now that story, too, has been shown to 
be false, for no case of treachery occurred 
in the Navy from the beginning of the 
war to the end. 

An Unusual Route 

The Germans did lay mines in the 
Hampshire’s course, but they did not 
know that they were doing so. A former 
official of the Admiralty has explained 
that, though it was known in some 
quarters in London that Lord Kitchener 
was going to Russia, nobody knew which 
way he was going—because the routo 
had not been decided. 

Lord Kitchener arrived at .Scapa just 
before lunch, which he took with Lord 
Jellicoe on board the Iron Duke. ; A 
storm was coming on and Lord Jellicoe 
tried to persuade _ him to put off ; his 
journey, but without success. In the 
afternoon, Lord Jellicoe, in consultation 
with his navigation officer, fixed on the 
route which the Hampshire should take, 
choosing a very unusual one on account 
of the direction of the storm. 

The Fortune of War 

The people on the Hampshire were 
only given their directions an hour br 
tw'o before she sailed ; till then it was 
a secret shared only by the Admiral and 
his assistant. 

It v'as utterly impossible for the 
Germans, acting from the Elbe, to have 
learned of this decision and laid the 
mines which wrecked the Hampshire 
after the decision as to her course had 
been made, even if they had been told 
of it then—-which, of course, they were 
not. The mines were laid, but it was the 
merest chance that they were laid in the 
Hampshire’s course. 


AUSTRALIA AND ITS 
GOVERNORS 

Should They be Australians ? 

• 

Should the post of Governor in the Aus¬ 
tralian States be kept for Australians ? 

The Prime Ministers of five out of the 
six States of Australia asked the Home 
Government that in future only Austra¬ 
lians should be appointed to this post. 

The Government says it is a matter 
that should be decided by opinion in 
Australia, but that it would have to be 
very clear that people there were agreed 
before the Home Government could 
make so important a change. 

It happens that the five Prime 
Ministers making the request are all 
members of one party, and that the 
members of the other parties take the 
opposite view. 

It is satisfactory to know' that in 
proposing the change the Prime Ministers 
have no complaint whatever to make 
against the Governors sent out by the 
Home Government, w'ho, they agree, 
have all been thoroughly disinterested 
and impartial. 
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WHAT IS THE 
GOOD OF IT ? 

The Answer by a Girton 
Girl 

GETTING INTO PEOPLE’S MINDS 

It is often said that there is no good 
in learning a lot of languages, par¬ 
ticularly for a girl, as they are of no 
practical. use. Let us hear rvhat one 
Girton girl has done. ' She is Miss M. 
Curtis, whose home is at Golders Green. 

. She lias lately come back from 
Geneva, where she has been working 
hard for four years in the International 
Labour Office ; and the other day she 
was attending as interpreter a great 
International Conference in London. She 
has to do some hard listening, and then 
some hard talking in two languages. 

Wherever she is she stands behind 
the man who is making a speech and 
takes notes in a swift handwriting, 
longhand reduced to the simplest form, 
which Miss Curtis prefers to shorthand. 
As soon as the speaker has finished 
she takes, his place and gives the speech 
again twice. If a Frenchman has spoken 
she gives it in German and Knglish. 

No matter how quickly a foreigner 
speaks Miss Curtis can get not only the 
words but the spirit of his address, and 
those -who are at home in French and 
•German as in English have only the 
highest praise for this woman interpreter. 

So this is what can come of a girl learn¬ 
ing languages. She can be an inter¬ 
national interpreter and travel all over 
Europe, and she can understand the 
minds of people who think and talk, in 
foreign languages. 

Miss Curtis learned Latin very 
thoroughly at Girton and says that was 
the beginning. The rest came easily. 

THE BLUEBOOK SHOP 
How a Good Idea is Spoiled 

It was a capital idea to set up a line 
big bookshop in Kingsway for the sale 
of Government publications. 

Bluebooks, as they are called because 
of the blue covers on many of them, 
contain a vast amount of very important, 
useful, and interesting information. 
They cost a great deal to write and a 
great deal to print, and it ought to be 
made as easy as possible for the tax¬ 
payers to get them. 

But surely, when all the cost of run¬ 
ning the shop has been undertaken, 
it ought to stock all the books and 
papers the Government publishes. Yet 
a correspondent tells, us that when 
he asked for the important Colonial 
Office List giving particulars of the 
Governments of all the Dominions and 
Colonies of the Empire he was told he 
must go for it to the printers. When lie 
asked for a pamphlet telling of the 
work of the staff of the Natural History 
Museum he was told he must go to 
South Kensington. 

But why all this ? Does the Govern¬ 
ment not want to sell these things ? 
If it does, why put difficulties in the 
way ? What private firm would set up 
a retail shop for its goods and send 
people elsewhere for half of them ? 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A First Folio Shakespeare ■ . £3500 
A pamphlet of 1623 . . , £930 

Portrait by Gainsborough . . £462 

Painting by John Constable . £ 3 SS 
Autograph'MS. of Scott . . £-370 

A two-year-old sow . . . £.357 

A log-book of 1 5S6 . . . . £310 

Autograph MS. of Burns . . £-215 

Book from the press of Worde £200 
A letter of Shelley .... £133 

Two Queen Anne chairs ... £94 

An IS! 1 Chichester 5 s. piece . . £20 • 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Smoking is to be allowed in all the. 
2000 waiting rooms of the L.N.E.R. 

The B.B.C. give about ten thousand 
talks a year throughout the country. 

Only ten thousand Frenchmen pay. 
income tax on an income of .£1500 or over. 

A Whale at Ramsgate 

A young whale nearly 20 feet long has 
been washed up on Ramsgate beach. 

London’s Smoke Bill 

It is said that if London’s smoke 
could be abolished £7, 000,000 a year 
would be saved. 

In America's National Forests 

Six million sheep and two million 
horses and cattle graze in the United 
States National Forests." ■' ; 

Victoria’s Hundred Thousand 

Over a hundred thousand passengers, 
travelling in 700 trains, use Victoria 
Station every day. . >;' : ' . 

A Four-Hour Day. 

It has been calculated that all the 
work of the world could be done in a 
four-hour working day—if all the idlers 
.would work. 

The Life of a Tyre 

Chemical discoveries have enabled 
tyre manufacturers to lengthen tiie life 
of their product from an average of 3000 
miles to 15,000 in the last twenty years. 

Shilling-in-the-Slot Petrol 

At Cheadle, Cheshire, petrol pumps 
are in use which are fixed with a slot into 
which motorists may drop a shilling and 
obtain a shilling’s worth of petrol.' 

The Way of the IVlennonites 

Nine hundred Mennonites, an ancient 
Russian sect , whose members refuse to 
take any part in war, are making tbeir 
home in Canada. 

A Scout Conference 

Over 200 delegates, representing forty 
countries, will attend the Fourth Inter¬ 
national Boy Scout Congress at Kandcr- 
steg, Switzerland, next August. 

The Tramcar’s Crowded Hours 

London County Council tramcars 
carry more than a million passengers 
during the six rush hours ol the- day. 

Smoke Umbrella Over London 

Airmen reaching London lately on a 
foggy day said the smoke pall over the 
city looked like a gigantic umbrella, 
shutting out the Sun. 

Latin as a School Subject 

An inquiry into the teaching of Latin 
in 20,500 secondary schools in the 
United States has resulted in a report 
favourable to the study of the classics. 

America’s Venice 

The town of Venice in California has 
been annexed to the city of Los Angeles, 
and its famous water highways are to 
be filled in and made into streets. 

A Truck’s Million Tons 

A big motor-truck in California lias 
travelled 220,000 miles in tlie last 
fifteen years, hauling a million tons of 
building materials. 

New York’s Memorial Bell 

New York is proposing to erect a huge 
bell in Central Park to be tolled once a 
year on Armistice Dav in honour of 
America’s war dead. It is to weigh 
150 tons. 

A Cheaper Fertiliser- 

American farmers are very much 
interested in the prospect of a much 
cheaper fertiliser, due to a discovery of 
a process for making potassium sulphate 
from greensand. 

The Pounds and the Years 

The fines of the 154,000 people con¬ 
victed of breaking the Prohibition Law 
in America since it came in now amount 
to six million pounds and tbeir prison 
sentences to 12,000 years ! 

Huge Coal Hoists 

Two huge electrical coal hoists have 
been installed at a New York power 
bouse. Every 24 hours they lift 6000 
tons .of coal 200 feet above the street, 
and it is estimated that they do the work 
of 23,000 men. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 

Charles Darwin Who Shook 
the World 

On April 19, 1SS2, Charles Darwin died. 

My scientific work tires me more than 
it used to do, and whether one is worn 
out a year or two sooner or later signifies 
but little. Darwin in 1879 

What I shall do with my few remain¬ 
ing years of my life I can hardly tell. 
I have everything to make me happy 
and contented, but life has become very 
wearisome to me. Darwin in 1S81 

During the night of April 18, about a 
quarter to twelve, he had a severe attack 
and passed into a faint, from which he 
was brought back to consciousness, with 
great difficulty. He seemed to recog¬ 
nise the approach of death, and said, 
“ 1 am not in the least afraid to die.” 

Francis Darwin 

The glory of Charles Darwin, of which 
no change of view respecting his theories 
can rob him, 4 s that he passed through 
the world'with open eyes. 

Dean Farrar 

That intellectual, modest, single- 
minded, low-browed lover of truth who 
from his Kent hilltop was shaking the 
world. John Morley 

OVER THE AMAZON 
FORESTS 

What the Flying Explorers 
Saw and Heard 

In the hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, where the flowers' of the' year 
appear in their season, the • Royal 
Geographical Society met not Jong ago 
to hear and see what Dr. Hamilton Rice 
had learned of those vast forests of the 
Amazon which are still one oi the 
mystery regions of the world. 

Dr. Rice explored the forests and 
unknown branches of the great river by 
iiydroplane and with the kinema. He 
showed the geographers Indians whom 
none had ever seen, but who seemed 
to receive even a hydroplane as a matter 
of course. Once the hydroplane spotted 
a half-hidden encampment of Indians in 
a clearing, and when the explorer and 
his party made their way to the spot 
the Indians were white. They did not 
seem very frightened or surprised, and 
were quite friendly, and brought gifts. 

The great thing done by the ex¬ 
plorers was the mapping of half a 
million square miles of country, but 
perhaps the strangest thing was not 
what they saw, but what they heard. 
While they were so far away in the 
unknown wild they had with them a 
wireless set, which kept them in touch 
with England and New Zealand. 


UNEARNED INCOME 
Queer Point of Income Tax Law 

The law ■ provides that people shall 
pay less Income Tax on incomes they 
have earned than on incomes they have 
not earned, but sometimes the dis¬ 
tinction works rather hardly in the 
case of people whose income from all 
sources is not very large. 

A woman whose husband died young 
has written to the papers to say that 
she has some house property the rents 
of which' are classed as “ unearned.” 
Yet what she bought for herself she 
saved up for by doing her own house¬ 
work and washing and mending her 
own clothes, and what her father 
left her he saved up for by neither 
drinking nor smoking, and sacrificing 
theatres and concerts. 

Moreover, this lady spends about 
twenty hours a week in looking after 
her, property, and she thinks that’it is 
rather hard that the rents from it should 
be classed as unearned. ... 

There . seems a good deal in her 
complaint, . but it is difficult to . sec 
where else the line can be drawn. 


STARS AND NEBULAE 
OF THE GREAT BEAR 

A SOLAR SYSTEM IN 
THE MAKING 

Giant Suns Wreathed in 
Luminous Gas 

THE WONDER OF THE 
OWL’S HEAD 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The head of the constellation of tho 
Great Bear, Ursa Major, now almost 
overhead of an evening after dark, is 
a region of the heavens remarkable for 
the nebulae found in those dark depths. 

Of course telescopic aid is necessary 
to see them, but tlie accompanying 
star map indicates the situation of a 
few of the most noteworthy and most 
obvious stars, which may be rcadilv 
identified with the aid of Alpha and 
.Beta, the well-known Pointers to the 
Pole Star. These Pointers are the two 
right-hand stars of the Plough as 
observed facing south. 

Apart from these Omicron, a third- 
magnitude star, is the brightest; but 
when examined through a telescope it 
is found to be composed of two suns, 
one much larger than ours and radiat¬ 
ing about five times as much light. 
Thcv are distant about 2,350,000 times 
as far as our Sun, their light taking 
about 37 years to reach us. 

Upsilon is at almost exactly the same 
distance and is also double, both its 
suns travelling in the same direction in 
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space ; the larger, fourth-magnitude one, 
radiating about three times the light of 
our Sun, while its twelfth-magnitude 
companion radiates much less. 

Little fifth-magnitude Phi is also 
composed of two suns, which revolve 
in a pair of orbits round a point between 
them, taking nearly 92 years to do so. 
They are suns some hundreds of times 
greater' than our Sun, both enveloped 
in incandescent helium and hydrogen. 
Their light has taken between five and 
six hundred years to reach us. The 
fourth-magnitude star marked 23 is 
also composed of two great suns, whose 
light has been 102 years getting here. 

Of the nebulae that marked 97 M, 
which means Messier, is the- famous 
Owl. This, though appearing like a 
planetary disc in comparatively small 
telescopes, was found to resemble an 
owl’s head when observed through 
Lord Rosse’s great reflector several 
years ago ; but modern .spectroscopic 
and photographic methods have shown 
that this weird formation is produced 
by colossal whirling masses of luminous 
mist or gas around a central star-like 
nucleus. All these star-like condensa¬ 
tions convey the impression of a solar 
system of sun and worlds in the making. 

Those marked 81 M and 82 51 belong 
to the type known as spiral nebulae. Si 51 
being a gorgeous open spiral of light 
bespangled with innumerable suns, 
strewn, as it were, in rows along its 
radiant arms. 82 51 is singularly 
spindle-shaped, the whirling masses of 
its material assuming a decidedly cork¬ 
screw configuration. As with’ 81 51 , 
myriads of suns appear to enter into its 
composition, and the evidence indicates 
that, far from being a nebula like 97 51 , 
these are vast universes in a dim beyond, 
whose distance is to be measured in 
millions of light years. G. F. 51 . 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus, Mars, 
and Jupiter south-east; in the evening Saturn 
south-east after 10 p.111. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 

A Risky Adventure © By Gunby Hadath 


What Has Happened Before 

Two boys travelling together to a 
new school. find that they are not 
only alike in appearance but bear 
the same names. As the train pulls 
up at the station one, who. is more 
smartly dressed than the other, 
jumps out and disappears in a tea- 
shop, and later is driven to the 
school, which he finds small and 
insignificant, very different from what 
he has been led to expect. 

Meanwhile his namesake has also 
arrived at his school, and is just as 
mystified. It seems to be a first- 
class school, suggesting fees far 
beyond the limited purse of his father- 

Realising that he has come to the 
wrong school, he seeks a prefect and 
tries to explain. But in his confusion 
he fails to make himself understood. 

CHAPTER 9 

Two in a Fix 

A splendid, crisp, and sparkling 
" January day! With the sea 
on his right, just flecked by a 
distant sail, and stretching as far 
away as his eye could reach, how 
J. A. Smith would have enjoyed his 
walk down from the cliff if he had 
been less exercised in. his mind ! 
But now, as the large red buildings 
from which he had come, and to 
which he felt quite sure that he did 
not belong, receded, and the roofs of 
the town drew nearer, every step he 
took was accompanied by a refrain 
which said over and over “ What 
a mess I’ve got myself into 1 ” 

• Not that it hadn’t its funny side, 
when he thought of it. Fancy 
rolling up in that swagger cab to 
the wraig school 1 Fancy that 
solemn manservant gravely receiv¬ 
ing him, and "Yes sir-ing” him 
when he hadn’t any right to be 
there at all 1 Fancy Arnold being 
told off to look after him, and Mr. 
Dean lecturing him about working 
hard, and he himself swaggering 
about with the key of a locker, 
when all the time he belonged to 
another school 1 

What was he going to do ? There 
was nothing to do except return 
to Mr. Dean before Prep, and make 
him understand that he didn’t 
belong there. He rehearsed; what 
he -would say: “ Sir, I told the 
cabman St. Quenten, and he 
brought me straight up here, so 
how could I tell, sir ? " And 
“ Naturally, sir, I didn’t spot 
anything was wrong until 1 spotted 
your school’s name on the fork at 
dinner.” 

Yes, that was easy enough to 
say now; it came jolly pat now ; 
but it wouldn’t be so easy in Mr. 
Dean’s study. Not by long chalks 1 
For what a silly, ridiculous yarn 
it would sound ! Who on Earth 
would srvallow a yarn like that ? 

Whatever, he pondered next, was 
he going to the town for ? He 
didn’t know. To untangle his 
thoughts, he supposed; and just 
to be away from the place where 
he didn’t belong until the time 
arrived for straightening it out; 
to get away from feeling such an 
impostor. 

But all the same he was sorry 
now that he had come. He had 
half a mind to go back for a game 
of footer. He would have liked one 
game on those topping grounds. 
Or he wouldn’t have minded prowl¬ 
ing about a bit more and shamming 
he did belong there. It was a great 
place. He winced. " It's fright¬ 
fully disappointing,” he said. 

However, on second thoughts, he 
wouldn’t turn back. He would stay 
out till it was time to catch Mr. Dean. 

Thus decided, he snapped his 
linger to keep up his spirits, and 
marched on faster until the town 
was quite near. 

And on toward the heart of the 
town from a maze of mean streets 
there trudged another with the slow 
gait of dii appointment, who, as he 
trudged, kept repeating a sort of a 
dirge: "And I-did think that I’d 
fallen on my feet this time ! ’’ 


Groaning thus, he arrived at 
that eminent thoroughfare which 
runs between little lawns and 
primly-pruned trees. He halted. 
Should he turn to the right or the 
left ? Which way were those 
tea-rooms ? ” 

“ When in doubt," said John 
Andrew, “ turn to the right.” 

Upon this excellent maxim forth¬ 
with he acted. If he had not done 
so what would have happened ? 
Nobody could say how things would 
have shaped themselves if John 
Andrew had turned in the opposite 
direction. For if he had turned to 
the left his feet would have carried' 
him away from a youth with broad, 
perky features and straw-coloured 
hair, not so smartly dressed, but 
the counterpart of himself in build 
and figure and face, who had entered 
the Boulevard from the West Cliff 
end and was sauntering down it 
like one who'had nothing to do. 
And if John Andrew Smith (pro 
tern, of St. Quenten) had not 
chanced on that very afternoon to 
run into John Andrew' Smith (of 
St. Quentin’s pro tem.), if they had 
not encountered, for instance, until 
tomorrow, when Mr. Dean had been 
back for ages from golf, why 
then .... 

But speculation is utterly, utterly 
useless. If can only be remarked, 
as'the novelists put it, that in that 
case their story would never have 
come to be written.' 


CHAPTER 10 


How to Manage 

I Jp the street jogged John Andrew'. 

Down the street strolled his 
namesake. 


“ You ! ” the one exclaimed. 
" You 1 ” echoed the other. 

“ What are you doing ? ” 

" I’m looking round.” 

" So am I." 


" Did you have a good time last 
night ? " 

’’ In the town ? Oh—er— 

rather 1 ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

“ The matter ? Nothing’s the 
matter,” protested John Andrew. 
It'wasn’t likeh', was it,- lie told 
■himself, that he would give himself 
aw-ay to this wide-awake beggar by 
revealing what a frightful bloomer 
he’d made ? 


-".Nothing’s the matter,” he said 
again. " How goes it, old sport ? ” 

" All right,” came the answer, 
not very fervently. 

“ I say, how far’s your school ? " 

" From here ? ” 

“ Yes, from here, of course, 
cuckoo 1 ” 

“ Oh, it’s just over there, you 
know,” was the muttered reply. 

“ Over there ? Do you mean out 
at sea ? That’s the way that you’re 
pointing.” 

" No. Over there, in the direction 
I came from.” 

“ But whereabouts exactly ? ” 

” Somewhere there on the cliffs.” 

" Pretty decent, is it ? " 

" I suppose so. In a way. Well, 
I must be trotting." 

“ You’re in a hurry ? ” 

“ I haven’t much time, you 
know.” 

“ You didn’t appear in a hurry 
when I bumped into you.” 

“ But I am,” mumbled J. A. 
Smith, going very red. 

For the ground was getting too 
ticklish, he was reflecting. If he 
didn't look out he’d be saying 
something too much and letting out 
what an idiot he’d been. And then 
how this chap would laugh at him 
for his mistake, and spread it all 
over his own school, wherever it 
was. And every time they met, as 
they possibly would, old dreary-face 
would chip him and rag him about 
it. That wasn’t good enough. He 
must keep mum. 

“ Frightfully sorry,” said he, 
“ but I must cut away now." 

“ Which way are you going ? ” 

“ Oh, the other way 1 ” 


" I’ll walk with you,” droned 
John Andrew. “ I’ve nothing to 
do.” 

" But look here, won’t it be 
taking yon out of your way ? " 

" Not a bit," sighed John Andrew. 
“ Company’s good for me." 

He linked his arm in that of the 
would-be escaper. At the back of 
his mind there was simmering 
rather a liking for this counterpart 
of his, this cheerful-eyed namesake. 
If they had been at the same school: 
the thought made John Andrew 
quiver. Suppose by rights that 
they really were at the same school ; 
that is to say, suppose his real 
school was this chap’s ? 

“ It’s easy enough to find out,” 
he told himself next. 

So after they had gone along a 
bit farther lie said : 

“ Are you by any chance at St. 
Quentin’s ? " 

He felt his companion give a 
tremendous start. 

“ Well, are you or aren’t you ? 
Why can’t you answer a chap ? ” 

“ Well, I am,” owned the other 
grudgingly. “ And I’m not.” 

John Andrew stopped dead, 
switched round, and peered into 
his face. What he read there flashed 
an amazing light through his brain. 

Not that he laid claim to a proper 
brain, for anyone with half a brain, 
as he saw now, ought to have, 
guessed why St. Quenten had re¬ 
ceived him last night without 
question. Because his name was 
J. A. Smith, that was why. And 
therefore it followed that J. A. 
Smith was expected ; and therefore 

it followed-■ Oh, what a simple 

mistake after all 1 

He said: 

" I ought to be at St. Quentin’s. 
What do you say to that ? ” 

As he spoke he looked at his 
namesake eagerly. 

The latter’s answer took all the 
wind from his sails. 

“ So I suppose," he said in <i 
queer, suppressed tone. 

“ What 1 You’ve known all the 
time ? " 

" No, I haven’t. I’ve only just 
tumbled to it,’ though I can’t dream 
why it didn’t occur to me earlier ; 
but I suppose I was too flabber¬ 
gasted to use my wits. Still, I 
might have guessed that two-seven- 
seven must be you. Fof otherwise 
they’d have kicked me out straight 
away'." 

“ Two-seven-seven ! What’s two- 
seven-seven ? ” cried John Andrew. 

” Your school number,” replied 
his unwitting impersonator, with a 
composure that was truly remark¬ 
able, and also with an extraordinary 
flood of relief, which, how'ever, he 
was impishly hiding. “ And here ” 
—his hand had gone to his pocket— 
“ is the key of your locker.” 
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“You’re as cool as they make 
them 1 You’ve not turned a hair!” 
gaped John Andrew. 

. “ Oh, haven’t I ? ” the other 
confessed at last. ” When I found 
out that I didn’t belong to St. 
.Quentin’s—oh, Jimini! " 

And he gave a whimsical shiver 
and made a wrv face. 

“ When did you find it out ? " 

“ At dinner today." • 

" Crumbs ! " breathed John An¬ 
drew'. “ I found out just after 
dinner." 

“ And the school you went to is 
called St. Ouenten ? " 

“ It is,” cried John Andrew. 
"What’s my number there? 
What sort of a place is it ? ” 

” Look here ! • I know a tea-shop 
where we can talk.” 

And, as luck would have it, there 
loomed his tea-shop ahead. He 
led the way in, saw his waitress 
darning a tablecloth (for it was 
rather too early for customers), 
snatched the needle from her and 
shammed to sew a few stitches, and 
then, with a face as long all the 
w'hile as a fiddle, uttered : 

“ Tea for two, please. And 
plenty of potted meat." 

“ And strawberry ices," added 
his fellow-impostor. 

“ There ain’t no ices in January,” 
answered the damsel. 

J. A. Smith of the family hat- 
box said : “ What a bore ! We 
want something spiffing, old man, 
to celebrate this 1 ” 

John Andrew was relieved that 
he took it so easily, and admiringly 
thought he had never met such a 
cool spark.' 

“ Wc Smiths,” lie uttered, ” we’re 
a pretty stout family, aren't we ? 
We take a bit of upsetting.” 

‘ " Rath—cr 1 ” purred his name¬ 
sake. 

• He was putting it on : he felt, 
too, relieved. Now that he knew 
how the mistake had arisen lie 
didn’t care a rap; there was 
nothing to fear. Explanations to 
Mr. Dean would be easy. 

They found a table in. a dark 
little corner and there explained to 
each other how it had all come 
about’. Chowler’s name entered the 
narrative once or twice, and so did 
Arnold’s and Mr. Dean.’s and the 
Matron’s. . . 

“ And that swagger taxi-man ! 
Of course you can see, Smith, that 
he naturally thought I wanted the 
swagger school.” 

" Look here 1 ” said John Andrew 
slowly. " I won’t be called Smith.” 
“ Why not ? " 

" Not by you. Why, we’ll get 
mixed up worse than ever if you 
go on calling me Smith and J call 
you Smith. Besides, it sounds 
footling. ‘ I say, Smith ? ' ' What 
is it, Smith?'” He mimicked 
two Smiths conversing. “ No. If 
you want to use a name call me 
John Andrew.” 

“ It’s such a mouthful.” 

" My pals always call me that, 
anyhow.” 

“ Do you mean the pals you’ve 
made at St. Ouenten ? " said J. A. 
Smith slyly. 

“ You goat 1 You know I’ve 
had no time to make pals there yet." 
On which a groan escaped. “ And 
now I’ll have to start all over again 
at St. Quentin’s. No, I was talking 
about my pals at home near my 
guardian's. I've only got two. 
One’s the butcher’s boy. One is the 
shoemaker. They’re rippers,” he 
concluded, with unwonted fervour. 

He fell to on muffins, while J. A. 
Smith watched him sideways. He 
liked this chap, he reflected. He 
liked him tremendously. He must 
be jolly well off, but he put on no 
side ; and his dreary old face was so 
comical and so sort of genuine. 

To himself he said: "I like him. 
He’s a. good sort.” Aloud he re¬ 
plied: “ All right. To go on Smith¬ 
ing each other does sound a bit off.” 
John Andrew nodded. 

” Your name,” he announced, 
“ is Jazz. J. A, S. equal Jazz. 
And now, what about things ? " 

“ You mean how are we going to 
swop back to our right schools ? ” 
" Do I ? ” littered John Andrerv, 
more solemnly still. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Artist 

Deter lived on the prairie, 

* miles and miles away from 
anywhere. Of course he did 
not live there alone. His mother 
and father, and several Indians, 
and an old Nannie named 
Mammy Eva lived there too. 

Peter loved Mammy Eva, 
who, although she could neither 
read nor write, told him the 
most wonderful stories of Indian 
folk. Peter could not read or 
write either ; but he was learn¬ 
ing. He could spell his own 
name, and he would often write 
letters to Mammy Eva. She could 
read these because Peter would 
draw what he wanted to say, 
and Mammy ,would reply with 
drawings. That was a fine game, 
not a bit like lessons. 

One day Peter’s daddy went’ 
away hunting, and told Peter to 
look after the ranch till lie came 
back.. What a man Peter felt! 
Of course there were Indians 
left at the ranch, but Peter was 

• the only white “ man.” 

' Three days after Peter’s father 
had gone away his mother was 
taken ill. She was so ill that 
she did not know Peter w r as. at 
her bedside ; and the little boy, 
very frightened but quite calm 
and quiet as a British boy should 
be, went to consult Mammy 
Eva as to what was the best 
thing to do. , 

• " If only we could get a 
doctor ! ” sobbed Mammy Eva. 
“ But the doctor lives over a 
hundred miles away and not one 
of the Indians can write a mes¬ 
sage to take to him. They don’t 
speak much English either.” 
Peter thought for a moment. 

“ I’m going to write him a 
letter," he said. “ Will you 
please ask Redfeathers to bring 
the car ? 1 want him to take 

a message to that doctor.” 

“ But Redfeathers doesn’t 
speak English,” said Mammy. 
However, seeing Peter prepare 
his writing paper, she went to 
find the Indian. 

Peter’s letter needed much 
attention, and the little boy was 
very inky when he had finished. 
He put it in the envelope and 
gave it to Redfeathers to take 
to the doctor. 

This gentleman was surprised 
at having a visit from a Red 
Indian, and more surprised at 
the letter, which was a series of 
pictures. 

Peter had drawn a lady in 
bed. She had a white face, and 
was surrounded with people 
with black faces, tie had drawn 
a little boy with a white face 
waiting a letter with a hundred 
dots after it, and at the end of 
these a motor-car. At the 
bottom of the page v'as the one 
word Peter. 

The doctor looked at it in 
surprise for a few minutes, then 
it dawned on him what it meant. 

He entered the car, and away 
the Indian drove him, right back 
to the ranch, where he found 
Peter waiting for him. 

That is how' Peter saved the life 
of his mother, and the Indians 
have named him Peter the Artist. 
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DFMERRYMAN 

4 prospective buyer was looking 
at a motor-car in the show¬ 
room. 

“ But there is no spare wheel on 
it,” he complained to the salesman, 

“ yet you show one in the pictures 
in your advertisements.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the salesman, 

“ there is a chauffeur in our adver¬ 
tisement pictures, but we don’t 
throw him in with the car.” 

0 0 0 
Word-Changinj 

THE artisan to form my whole 
Required me when transposed, 
And still has failed until curtailed 
I also was disclosed. 

But if these hints should not suffice 
For you the point to settle, 

Then if my whole be shortened 
twice 

You pass from wood to metal. 

Solution next week 

□ 0 □ 

What is Music ? 

4 pianist who had played a 

beautiful sonata in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson turned to the 

philosopher and asked him if he 
were fond of music. j 

“ No, madam,” replied the j 
doctor; “ but of all noises I think : 
music is the least disagreeable.” ; 
0 0 0 ; 

The Missing Link 

Mused a lost and disconsolate 
Mink, 

“ 1 don’t know what some, others 
may think, 

But to me it is plain, 

And I’ll say it again, 

As I’m missing perhaps I’m the 
link!” 

■ 0 0 0 

What Is It? 

Number one - is in Harry but not 
in’ Jack, 

Number two is in rear and also in 
back, 

Number three is in yard but not in 
court, 

Number four is in sample and also 
in sort, 

Number five is in trifle but not in 
joke, 

Number six is in acorn and also in 
. oak, 

Number seven is in climber but not 
in skill, 

Number eight is in breaking and also 
in kill. 

Together my letters a structure 
make 

From which the cattle and horses 
take. Solution next neck 

0 0 0. 

The Supreme Insult 
JWO cab drivers were quarrelling 
outside a country railway 
station. 

“ Just look at your horse ! ” ex¬ 
claimed one of the cabbies. “ Don’t 
you ever feed it ? Why, it is so thin 
that you ought to tie a knot in its 
tail to keep it from slipping through 
its collar.” 


0 0 0 . 
Hats of the World 



Holland France 


0 □ □ 

\yiiAT fish is kept in a bird’s cage ? 
A perch. 

0 0 0 

Do You Live at Queenborough ? 
Queenborougii, which means 
the queen’s borough, was so- 
called after Philippa, Queen of 
Edward the Third, who died in 
1369 . Edward built a castle here. 


Why should you ride a bucking 
horse if you wish to get rich ? 
Because you are no sooner on its 
back than you are better off. 

0 0 0 
A New Spring Style 



That you’ve left off your over¬ 
coat ! ” 


0 0 0 
A Strange Port 

4 barrister who had never been 
to sea in his life was examin¬ 
ing a witness during the trial of a 
shipping case. Among other ques¬ 
tions, he asked where the ship was 
at a particular time. 

“ Oh,” replied the witness, “ the 
ship was then in quarantine ! 

“ In Quarantine, was she ? ” 
said the barrister. “ And may I ask 
in what part of the world is 
Quarantine ? ” 

0 0 0 
Beheaded Words 

Behead a creature of the sea, 
and it will be healthy. 

Behead a period of time, and you 
seem to have made no difference. 
Behead to cheer up, and leave a 
word for dead. 

Behead to surprise, and find some¬ 
thing hard to escape from. 
Behead a procession, and it is very 
waff.. 

All the heads in order spell the name 
of a most important cereal. 

Solution next week 
0 H Gj 

When is sugar like a pig’s tooth ? 

When it is in a hogshead. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Whitehead ? 

This surname has developed from 
a nickname or descriptive 
name given to some ancestor in the 
past wTio had very white hair or 
wore a white hat of some kind. 
At any such descriptive names are 
surnames today, such as Lightbody, 
Blackett, meaning Black head, and 
so on. 

0 0 0 
Impossible 

4 man was lecturing to an audi¬ 
ence of boys about his pet 
theories on vegetarianism. 

“ One point to remember, boys,” 
he said, “ is that when you eat 
fruit you should always eat the 
skin as well. Now', is there any boy 
here who is in the habit of doing 
that ? ” 

A boy stood up with a smile, and 
said that he w-as afraid he could not 
promise always to eat the skin with 
his fruit. 

“ Why not ? ” asked the lecturer. 
“ Because my favourite fruit is 
the coconut,” replied the boy. 

0 0 0 

What is the least valuable thing a 
man can have in his pocket ? 

A hole. 

000 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A Riddle in Rhyme. Telescope 
What Am I ? An umbrella 
Who Was He ? 

The Mighty Ruler was Haroun-al- 
Raschid. 
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Jacko Makes Himself Unpopular 

T\ne day Jacko heard his mother and Belinda talking about 
^ new clothes. They both said that they had nothing fit 
to wear now that the spring had come, and they spent the whole 
morning looking at fashion books. 

Jacko was disgusted. Nobody paid any attention to him at 
all. He was told to keep the baby quiet so that his mother 
and Belinda should not be disturbed. 

“ Fancy spending a whole morning talking about silly things : 
like clothes ! ” he said to himself. “ A sheer waste of time ! ” j 
But Mrs. Jacko and Belinda didn’t think it a waste of time. Pre- j 
sently they shut up their fashion books and rushed off to the shops. 

Jacko was left at home to look after the baby. He was feeling 
very cross; though he pretended to despise new clothes he 
wouldn’t have minded some for himself. And when Mrs. Jacko 
and Belinda came back with yards and yards of lovely bright 
stuffs she felt very sore about it indeed. 



Belinda wanted to start making the dresses right away, but 
Airs. Jacko said that they must wait until they could get some 
paper patterns. 

“ More haste less speed,” she said. “ We don't want to make 
any-mistakes, and we can't go wrong if we have the patterns." 

That made Jacko prick up his ears, and early the next 
morning he ran down to.the little paper shop in the village. 

“ I want a paper pattern of a gentleman’s suit,” he said to 
the old lady behind the counter. 

The old lady looked a bit surprised. She said that she had 
never been asked for anything like that before. But, all the 
same, she pulled out a lot of fashion books and began looking 
through them. 

“ Hi! That will do! ” Jacko suddenly shouted. He had 
caught sight of some pictures of fancy dresses, and he deter¬ 
mined to make one for himself. 

The old lady told him he was lucky in his choice, for free 
patterns were given away with that particular paper. 

Jacko scampered off home as pleased as could be.. 

He waited till -Mrs. Jacko had gone out and then rushed to 
the cupboard where she and Belinda had put their materials. 

“ Coo ! I don’t know which to have ! ” exclaimed Jacko. 
“ I think I’ll have the red stuff,” for the costume he had chosen 
was a clown’s. 

He spread the stuff out on the table, laid the pattern on it, 
and was picking up the scissors when Belinda came in ! 

Only just in time—as she said. 

The paragraph oil the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 

Minette le Matin 


Pussy in the Morning 

An old couple, both of them 
stone-deaf, found great difficulty 
in waking up in the morning 
early enough for the husband to 
go out to his work, as they could 
neither of them hear the ring of 
the alarm-clock and were not 
able to afford to keep a servant. 
So they have taught their cat, a 
fine tabby they have had for 
years, to wake them. 

Punctually at six, when the 
alarm-clock goes off, pussy 
jumps on to her master’s bed, and 
with the gentlest of paws pats and 
strokes his face till lie opens his 
eyes. Then she jumps on the 
other bed and does the same to 
her mistress, whereupon, her 
conscience clear, she calmly curls 
up on the bed and goes to sleep. 


Un couple age, tons deux i 
completement sourds, avaient ! 
de la peine a se reveiller assez ! 
tot le matin-pour qne le mari 
put se rendre a son travail, car 
ni l’un iff ]’autre nc pouvait | 
entendre le reveille-matin, ct ! 
leurs moyens ne lour permettaient 
pas d’engager une servante. 
Aussi, ils apprirent a leurcliatte, 
une belle chatte tigree, qu’ils 
avaient depuis des annees, a les 
reveiller. 

Ponctijellement a six heures, 
quand le reveille-matin sonne, 
Minette saute sur le lit de son 
maitre, et, de sa patte de velours, 
lui tapote et lui caresse la figure, 
jusqu'a ce qu’il ouvre les yeux. 
Alors elle saute sur i’autre lit 
et traite sa maitresse de la meme 
facon ; sur quoi, la . conscience 
tranquille, elle se pclotonns 
calmement sur le lit et s’endort. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Timothy 

"Timothy thought it was too 
-*■ bad that he was not 
allowed to write with ink. He 
was eight, yet he had to write 
his copy in pencil, as if he 
were a baby ! 

How he longed to use a nice 
penholder, with a beautiful 
fine nib ! He could make his 
letters much better that way, 
he felt sure. One morning, 
being in a disobedient mood, he 
marched downstairs with his 
copy-book to Daddy’s study, 
which was empty, and seated 
himself at the desk. 

1 There he found a large 
| pad of blotting-paper, ink in a- 
silver inkpot, and a fascinating 
: penholder of real amber, 
i Papers were arranged neatly 
.in little piles on the desk. 
Daddy was a very tidy man, 
Timothy thought. 

Spreading his copy-book out 
on the nice, clean blotting- 
paper Timothy dipped the 
pen in the inkpot, being very 
careful not to get too much ink 
on the nib, and began to write. 
All went well, and Timothy 
stopped now and again to 
admire the nice black letters. 

Wouldn’t Miss Brown be 
surprised ? After this, surely 
she would always allow him to 
use ink. Ifark! What was 
that ? Someone coming along 
the passage ! 

Timothy jumped up quickly, 
seizing his copy-book, and, 
oh, horror ! in his hurry he 
sent the inkpot flying. A black 
stream flowed right across 
Daddy’s papers, and trickled 
over the edge of the desk on 
to the floor. Then the door 
opened, and Mother came in. 

Timothy was in disgrace for 
the rest of the day, and when 



Miss Brown came on Monday 
morning she was not at all 
pleased at the sad state of 
. his copy-book. What was 
worse, Timothy was kept in 
half-an-hour after lunch for a 
whole week copying a long 
business paper of Daddy’s, 
that was among flic papers 
which had been spoiled. He 
had to write it in ink without 
a single blot, and by the time 
it was finished he thought be¬ 
ne ver wanted to .see another 
i inkpot as long as he lived. 
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LATVIAN SCOUTS IN LONDON • JUMPING MOTOR-CYCLES • CLIFF RAILWAY 






A Soy Shows the Way—Not many people can control 
one punt well, but this boy is poling two of them that 
have been tied together on the lake at Thorpeness 



-Solving Blackpool's Traffic Problem—Luminous kerbs 
and huge notices painted on the road are now used in 
Blackpool to control the increasing motor traffic, of 
that popular Lancashire seaside town. Here is a 
stern and unmistakable w?mina on the sea-front 




New Cliff Railway in Devon—The beautiful little beach 
at Oddicombe, near Torquay, is now connected with 
.Babbacombe, on the cliff, by this new cable railway 


The Jumping Motor-Cycles—A jumping race for motor-cycles was one 
of the events at a resent spirts meeting held at the Crystal Palace, 
London. As this picture shows, the competitors made their machines 
jump by driving up a sloping board. It was a very severe test of the 
strength of the cycles, but the springs absorbed most of the shock 



A Big Egg at the Zoo—Mack, the Australian cassowary 
at the London Zoo, is naturally very interested when the 
keeper shows it an egg laid by the ostrich. The casso¬ 
wary, like the ostrich, is a bird that has learned to 
run at the expense of losing the power of its wings 
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